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Young Wild West and Little Moccasin 


OR, 


ARIETTA’S PAWNEE PERIL 


By AN OLD SCOUT 


CHAPTER I. 
LITTLE MOCCASIN’S ESCAPE. 


It was a sultry afternoon in midsummer. Not a breath 
of air seemed to be stirring, and the birds had become 
bushed. 

* The sun had passed the zenith and was slowly working 
toward the line of the western horizon. 

The waters of the north bank of the Red River flowed 
on sluggishly, and beyond the slight sounds made by art 
oceasional ripple and the low humming of the insects 
along the banks, all was still. 

But suddenly there comes a light splashing sound, which 
is repeated regularly, and presently a light birch-bark 
canoe comes gliding down the stream. 

The solitary occupant of this frail little craft was a full- 
blooded Comanche Indian. 

The small bunch of eagle feathers in his hair indicated 
RK Behe was a young chief, and his muscular form that 
ys bared-to the waist showed him to be athletic and power- 
ful as he sent the canoe along with the quick but light 
touches of the paddle he gave to the water. 

Down the stream he came, swiftly, and the rippling 
caused as the canoe sped through the water suddenly 
brought forth other sounds—the singing of gaily plumaged 
birds that infested the thick foliage that lined either side 
of the river. 

Presently the lone Indian came to a shallow part of the 
stream, where the rocks protruded here and there, and it 
was necessary to proceed with’ the utmost caution to avoid 
a rock that would pierce the thin bottom of the little craft. 

But he worked his paddle dexterously, and avoiding all 
the dangerous places, came to a deeper place, where the 
surface was as smooth as a mirror, and the bank on the 
left was covered with a growth of vines that bloomed with 
flowers of almost every hue. 


The odor that came from them was sweet, too, and as 
the Comanche sent the canoe gliding toward the bank, he 
sniffed the air and gave a nod of satisfaction. 

The prow had scarcely touched the bank when the 
bushes parted a short distance away and an Indian maiden 
appeared to view. 

She was attired in all the finery of her race, and was 
really beautiful. ý 
. The Indian leaped lightly from the canoe and pulled 
it upon the bank. 

His copper-hued face now wore a smile, and standing 
before the maiden, he said : 

“The tongue of Red Wing is not crooked. She has come 
to meet Little Moccasin.” 

“T have come,” was the reply, and then she took a step 
toward him. £ 

“Red Wing is more beautiful than the flowers that are 
all around here. She has promised to be Little Moccasin’s 
squaw.” ; 

“T have promised that, Little Moccasin, even though my 
father would put you to death if he knew it.” 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Little Moccasin, shaking his head 
and frowning. “Big Buck'heap much wrong. He no like 
Little Moccasin because he is a Comanche.” 

“That is right,” and the girl looked rather sorrowful 
as she spoke in almost as good English as that used by the 
whites in that part of the country. “My father does not 
like you. He does not like the palefaces, either. He is al- 
ways talking of going on the warpath.” 

“Tf Big Buck go on the warpath the palefaces will kill 
him and all his braves,” declared the Comanche, solemnly. 
“The time was when the red man could hunt and fish when 
he liked, but that time is gone. It was before Little Moc- 
casin came into the world and first saw the blue sky and 
the sun and the flowers and the moon at night. Little 
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Moccasin will never fight with the palefaces. They are 
too many, and many of them are good.” 

“Oh, if my father only thought as you do, Little Moc- 
casin !” the Pawnee maiden exclaimed, as she took another 
step toward him and laid her hantls upon his shoulders. 
“You are brave, I know, but you have respect for the 
white man, who is so much more powerful than the In- 
dians who once used to roam the forest and hunt and fish 
when they pleased, as you say. I have heard my father 
speak of it, and I have heard his father speak of it. But 
that time is past. Big Buck should know that no longer 
the red man can rule the land near the river that.is called 
Red.” 

“Red Wing will come with Little Moccasin.. He will 
take her to a village of the palefaces, where he goes to 
schoo] sometimes. The white man who knows all about 
the Great Spirit will make you Little Moccasin’s squaw. 
Then me work hard and make a fine home for you. We 
will live in a house like the palefaces. Little Moccasin 
has seven fine horses, which he will sell, and we will have 
thitigs to live on like the palefaces. Red Wing will get 
into the canoe and we will go now.” 

“Not now, Little Moccasin,” the girl said, stepping back 
from him. “I must not go until I have seen my mother. 
She is coming with my brothers and sisters, for Big Buck 
has sent for her. : Many of the Pawnees are coming to.the 
river to hunt, though they know it is out of the season to 
shoot the deer. But my father has told them that they 
must not care for the laws of the palefaces, and they will 
come. It means that there will be some fighting done, for 
the palefaces will come, and then Big Buck will fight. I 
must go back to Big Buck’s camp now. But to-morrow, 
when the sun is low, I will come, and then you can take me 
down the river in your canoe.” 

Little Moceasin looked disappointed at this, but he bowed 
in submission, and then placed his arm about her neck 
and kissed her on the forehead. 

As Red Wing gently disengaged herself from his em- 
brace there came a sudden crashing in the ‘bushes behind 
her. 

The young Comanche chief stepped back and placed his 
hand upon the butt of a revolver that was hanging from 
his belt. 

But before he could draw the weapon three savage-look- 
ing Pawnees appeared before the couple. 

One of them was an old chief, whose gaudy headdress 
reached to his waist. 

His face was painted with patches of black, S and 
yellow, and the gleam in his eyes was one of anger. 

The girl stepped between them and her lover, as though 
she would” shield pim from thé attack that seemed inevit- 
able. 

Then the old chief spring forward, and seizing her 
roughly by the shoulder, flung her backward into the 
bushes, where she fell to the ground. 

“Dog of a Comanche!” he hissed, as he drew a toma- 
hawk such as had been used probably by his. father in the 
bygone days, “me kill you. You touch my daughter’s 
face with your lips, so you must die.” 

He raised the tomahawk as though to cleave Little 
Moccasin’s skull, but with wonderful quickness the young 


m 
Comanche leaped toward the bank and seizing the birch- 
bark canoe, leaped into the water. 

How he ever got into it without overturning the frail 
craft was almost a miracle, even to the old chief and the 
two braves who had accompanied him to the spot. 

But Little Moccasin did this, and seizing the paddle, 
he sent the canoe shooting toward the center of the stream. 

A word from the angry chief caused one of his braves 
to start toward the bank as though to leap into the water 
and try to catch the escaping Comanche. 

But before he could do it, Red Wing was upon her feet, 
and she caught him by the arm and pulled him back. 

“No, no!” she cried, speaking in the language of her 
people, as she faced her father almost defiantly. “Little 
Moccasin must go. My father must not harm him.” 

This probably saved the life of Little Moccasin, for in 
his anger at the interference of the girl, Big Buck seemed 
to forget all about him for the time being. 

“So this is the way Big Buck’s daughter talks to him !” 
he cried, his,eyes fairly burning with fire. “She has gone 
to the school of the palefaces, and she has learned so much 
that she dares to stop the will of her own father. Red 
Wing shall suffer for this.” 

“You may beat me, father,” the maiden answered, with 
wonderful coolness. “Maybe I deserve it. But you must 
not harm him,” pointing to the canoe which was rapidly 
making its way down the stream now. 4 

Big Buck raised his hand as though to strike her, but 
he evidently thought better of it, for instead of doing 
so, he took her roughly by the arm and pointing back 
into the thicket, said: 

> 


“Red Wing go to her tepee.” 

Without a word she started off and was quickly lost 
view in the thick undergrowth that abounded in the woods. 

‘Then it was that Big Buck uttered a yell and started 
along the bank of the crooked stream, his two braves 
following close at his heels. 

One of them had an old-fashioned rifle, and when he 
paused and raised it to his shoulder as though to shoot at 
Little Moccasin, the chief caught the ‘barrel of the weapon 
and pushed it down. 

“No kill,” he said, shaking his head. “We take alive.” 

That saved the escaping Comanche, for he was now so 
far away that he had no difficulty in landing at a point 
a hundred yards below on the other side of the river. 

As he leaped ashore he turned and seized the-prowser 
his canoe, and soon it disappeared with him among the 
thick foliage. 

Baffled, the three Pawnees stood stockstill on the op-. 
posite side of the stream. 

But it was only for a few seconds. 

Then the chief started, further down, and finding a place 
where it was not more than knee-deep, he started across. 

His companions went with him, of course, and reaching 
the other side, they hastened through the woods in pursuit 
of the young chief who had dared kiss Big Buck’s daughter, 

With the skill such as Indians possess, they moved al- 
most noiselessly, and it was scarcely five minutes before 
they reached the spot where the woods were less dense, and 
then they saw Little Moccasin less than a hundred yards 
ahead of them, hurriedly covering his canoe with some 
boughs that he had hastily gathered together. 
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Unconscious of their approach, the young chief worked| 


“Oh, he did, eh? Well, suppose you let him tell his 


‘on, no doubt thinking he might have need for the little] side of the story. How about it, redskin?” 


craft when the sun got low the following day. 

Big Buck turned to his followers and held up his hand, 
warningly. 

They understood. They must surprise the Comanche 
‘and make him a prisoner. 

Stealthily they now made their way through the woods, 
every step bringing them nearer to their unsuspecting 
prey. 
= Little Moccasin had just finished hiding the canoe from 
the view of any one who might pass that way when the 
three Pawnees sprang upon him, uttering savage yells as 
they did so. ; 

Evidently the surprised Indian had not expected they 
would even cross the river to follow him, and before he 
could draw his revolver he was struggling in their grasp. 

But he was strong and sinewy, and he put up a des- 
perate resistance. 

Back and forth the four swayed, the three Pawnees 
doing their utmost to put him to the ground. 

Savage exclamations came from their lips while they 
were doing this, but never once did Little Moccasin speak 
or ask for mercy. 

Such a one-sided struggle could not last very long, and 
in less than a minute the Comanche fell to the ground, 
two of his opponents dropping upon him. 

It was at this juncture that a handsome boy, attired in a 
fancy hunting-suit of buckskin, sprang through the bushes 
and appeared upon the scene. 

He was quickly followed by another boy attired in similar 
fashion, and a tall man with long, black hair and mustache. 
= The Pawnees leaped to their feet in fear and amaze- 
ment. 

“Ugh!” Big Buck exclaimed, defiantly. 
faces want?” 

“We want you to let that redskin alone,” was the cool 
reply from the boy who had led his companions to the spot 
in such a sudden manner. “We saw the fight going on, 
and we thought it a good idea to interfere. Three against 
one is not a square deal, you know.” : 

“Paleface boy heap much fool!” 

“That’s all right, redskin. I have been told that lots of 
times. But just because a dirty-looking Pawnee chief 
like you are tells it to me, it doesn’t follow that it is true. 
È "yw, then, I want to know what the trouble is? I see you 
have got war-paint on, and that gives me the right to take 
you a prisoner, if I choose to do so.” 

This was a staggerer for Big Buck. 

He knew quite well that it was against the established 
rules of the reservation for an Indian to put on his war- 
paint. 
> That meant rebellion, but as he had already decided to 
break the laws, he had painted his face accordingly. 

“Paleface boy heap much talk!” he exclaimed, throw- 
ing out his chest, defiantly. “Big Buck want to take the 
dog of a Comanche to his camp.” ii 

. “What for?” demanded the boy, as he coolly stepped 
around so he could get a good look at the young chief 
who had lost in the one-sided struggle. 

“He try to steal Big Buck’s daughter, Red Wing.” 


“What pale- 


The question was put to Little Moccasin, who was greatly 
relieved at the interference in his behalf. 

“Little Moccasin no want to steal Big Buck’s daughter. 
Red Wing has promised to be his squaw. We meet a little 
while ago, and while we talk on the river bank among thè 
flowers, Big Buck and his two braves come and try to kill 
me. Red Wing tell her father to no kill me. Then me 
take my canoe and come down the river. Me come to the 
bank and take canoe here and cover it up. Then Big 
Buck and his two braves find me when I no think they 
come, and we fight and I lose. Me no try to steal Red 
Wing. She want to be Little Moccasin’s squaw.” 

The Comanche spoke in such a straightforward way 
that the boy and his two companions seemed convinced of 
the truthfulness of what he said. 

“All right, Little Moccasin,” was the cool and ‘easy 
reply. “I reckon you have told the truth in the matter. 
Red Wing is satisfied to become your squaw, but her father 
don’t want it to happen. Well, that’s a little trouble that 
happens all over the world, occasionally, I suppose. So 
the ugly looking rascal wanted to kill you, but his daughter 
wouldn’t let him, eh?” 

“Me no want to kill Little Moccasin,” declared Big 
Buck, who evidently felt that he was getting much the 
worst of the argument, “Me want to take him to Big 
Buck’s camp and make him tell Red Wing he no want 
her for his squaw. Then me let him go.” ; 

“Oh, I see! Well, you don’t suppose he would tell your 
daughter that he didn’t want her, when he does want her 
all the time, do you? I know a whole lot about redskins, 
and I never saw one yet who would do such a thing as 
that.” 

“Me no tell Red Wing me no want her for my squaw, 
not if Big Buck kill me with his tomahawk!” exclaimed 
Little Moccasin, with flashing eyes. s 

“T thought so. Well, I reckon you won’t go back to the 
camp with Big Buck. He can take his two rascally look- 
ing companions and light out right away. If he don’t 
hurry about it, we will help him along.” 

“You kin bet your life we will, Wild,” the tall man with 
the long, black hair and mustache exclaimed, smiling 
grimly as he stepped forward and playfully tapped the old 
chief on the face. “This galoot has got his full coat of 
paint on, an’ you kin bet your life he’s lookin’ for trouble.’ 
I reckon we'll have ter hang around this part of ther 
country a little while an’ see what’s goin’ on.” 

“We certainly will do that, Charlie,” the boy replied, 
and then again turning to the three raseally redskins, he 
added: “Now, then, you heard what I said. Just light 
out,””? 

“What your name, paleface boy?” Big Buck asked, as 
he took a step in the direction of the river. 

“Young Wild Wesf is my name. I reckon you have 
heard of me. There are plenty among your tribe who 
know me pretty well when they see me.” 

“Me know you, Young Wild West.” 

“T thought so. Probably you knew me all the time.” 

The Pawnee chief shook his head. ; ; 

“No,” he declared. “Me no know you till you say who 
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you are. Then me think. Me see you before. You shoot 
plenty Pawnee braves. You shoot heap much straight.” 

“Yes, that’s right. I pride. myself on. being able to 
hit what I aim at, generally. But never mind talking about, 
it now. I told you to light out, so the quicker you go the 
better it will be for you. If you don’t go inside of half 
a minute I am going to shoot some of the feathers from 
your head.” 

That was quite enough. 

The two braves had already started to walk away, and 
without saying anything further, Big Buck hurried along 
after them. 

As he was disappearing among the trees, he turned, and 
pulling the tomahawk from his belt, he shook it menacingly 
while a fiendish expression showed upon his face. 

That’s all right, Big Buck. I know what you mean. 
But yon ook out for yourself, That’s all I have got to 
tell you.” : 

When they had any disappeared from view, Young 
Wild West, as he called himself, turned to Little Moccasin 
and said: 

“Now, men, I reckon the best thing you can do is s to go 
along with us.” 

‘The Comanche nodded, and casting a glance at the spot 
where he had concealed his canoe, he followed the three 
through the woods. 


CHAPTER II. 
BIG BUCK FOLLOWS OUR FRIENDS. 


Little Moccasin seemed much pleased at what Young 
Wild West and his partners had done for him. 

He went with them for about two hundred yards, and 
then they came to a trail, where two young girls, a young 
woman and two Chinamen were waiting. 

The latter seemed surprised when they saw the Indian 
returning with their friends, but when Young Wild West 
informed them of what had happened they were all more 
than ‘satisfied. 

“Now, then, Little Moccasin,” said the boy who had won 
the title of Champion Deadshot of the West, and was 
known far and near as the greatest Boy Hero of the times, 
“I reckon I will introduce you të my friends. You seem 
to be a pretty decent sort of redskin, and I can guess that 
you are a sort of chief. But you don’t belong to the Paw- 
nees, that’s certain. You are a Comanche.” 

“Yes,” answered Little Moccasin, nodding his head, “I 
am a Comanche. Big Buck no like me for that.” 

“Well, that’s all right. We don’t care whether he likes 
you or not.” 

Then our hero introduced Cheyenne Charlie, the scout, 
and his wife, Anna; Jim Dart and his sweetheart, Eloise 
Gardner ; and last but not least, charming Arietta Mur- 
dock, the golden-haired sweetheart of the boy who had 
won such fame through his coolness and daring and for 
the good he’ had done to those most in need of “it. 

He did not forget gent out the two Chinamen, though 
Little Moccasin seemed to look upon them with a sort of 
disdain. 

They were brothers, and were named Wing Wah and 
Hop Wah, the cook and all-around helper for the party. 


One of the Chinamen regarded the Indian with a smile, 
but the other paid no attention whatever. 

“Ledskin no likee me,” he observed, as he stepped for- 
ward and bowed to Little Moccasin. 

“Me like Chinee all right,” was the reply. 

“You velly smartee ledskin, so be.” 

“Hold on, Hop!” spoke up Young Wild West, shang 
“Never mind trying to have some fun with our guest just. 
now. The first thing we know there will be a band of Paw- 
nees after us, for I am quite certain that Big Buck will 
get a mounted party ready and pursue us. He certainly” 
don’t like the way we acted, so I reckon we had better hit 
the trail and try to find a good place to withstand an at- 
tack.” 

“Allee light, Misler Wild,” and Hop Wah, who ‘was 
known as Young Wild West's clever Chinee, promptly 
walked over and mounted the piebald cayuse he always 
rode. 

“Little Moccasin,” said Wild, for he was always called 
by that nickname by his friends, “you can ride with me. 
Spitfire will carry the two of us all right, I reckon.” 

The Indian looked at the splendid sorrel stallion the boy 
was now holding by the bridle and showed considerable ad- 
miration. 

But he shook his head in the negative. 

“Little Moccasin will run,” he declared. 
as swift as the deer.” 

“Well, that will be all right; as long as we are not pur- 
sued we will go along rather slowly for a while. There is 
no need of hurrying unless we find that the Pawnees are 
after us. Come on, then. We will strike out to the south. 
I think the trail hits the river a few miles below here, if 
T am not mistaken.” ; 

“She sartinly does, Wild,” Cheyenne Charlie spoke up, 
as he gave the ends of his long, black mustache a twist and 
nodded his head decisively. “Weve been over this ground 
afore, yer know.” 

“Yes, that’s right. It is a beautiful country through 
here, and that is why I thought we would strike down this 
way on our way into Texas.” 

The part of the country our story opens in is now known 
as the State of Oklahoma, but at that time it was the In- 
dian Territory, and was far less populated, and was infested 
with all sorts of dangers, from roving bands of Indians to 
white men who had become outlaws. 

That was one reason why Young Wild West ottena 
that way while riding about with his friends in f search of 
excitement and adventure. 

The young deadshot, as he was familiarly called, had 
struck it rich when he was very young, and since that time 
both he and his two partners had received incomes that 
more than paid their expenses and permitted them to go 
wherever they pleased and stay as long as they liked, 

As has been stated, Young Wild West and his two part? 
ners were attired in fancy hunting- -suits of buckskin, and 
the girls wore còstumes that befitted them for the outdoor 
life they were leading. 

They were all well armed, and the two Chinamen were 
in charge of a couple of pack-horses that carried their camp- 
ing outfit and the necessary provisions. 

Young Wild West and his golden-haired sweetheart rode 


“He can run 


‘at the head of the line, and the boy on his splendid sorrel 
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stallion Spitfire, his long, light chestnut hair hanging over 
his shoulders and a broad-brimmed sombrero tipped well 
back upon his shapely head, certainly made a dashing, not 
to say distinguished, appearance. 

But it was the same with the girl at his side, for surely 
there never was a prettier or more graceful girl of the West 
than Arietta Murdock. 

Cheyenne Charlie looked to be just what he was—a typ- 
ical son of the plains and mountains, and Jim Dart was 
just an ordinary Wyoming boy, as far as general appear- 
ance went. 

But he was always ready for anything that might hap- 
pen, though he seldom had much to say. 

He was rather unlike Cheyenne Charlie in this respect, 
for the scout was one of the impulsive sort, and though 
he would fight to the last ditch, many times he would have 
been apt to get into trouble if it were not for the wisdom 
displayed by his dashing young leader, who was known 
for his wonderful coolness, as well as skill in the use of 
firearms and his ability as a daring and reckless rider. 

Little Moccasin appeared to be perfectly contented, and 
when the party started at a canter, he went along with the 
tireless lope that is so common to those of his race. 

About a mile from the spot where they had set out from 
they came in sight of the Red River, so named because of 
its reddish, muddy appearance in some parts. 

The sun was very hot, and Young Wild West and his 
friends had not yet eaten the noonday meal. 

They had been heading for the river when they heard 
the sounds of the struggle in the woods, for they needed 
water for their horses, and had decided to wait to eat their 
enneg until they found it. 

re yer goin’ ter stop when we strike ther water over 
there, Wild?” Cheyenne Charlie called out, when he saw 
the glitter of the sun on the stream through the foliage. 

“Well, if we strike a good place so we can take care-of 
ourselves in case we are attacked by the Pawnees, we will, 
Charlie,” was the reply. 

“Well, I’m gittin’ mighty hungry. My old ticker says 
it’s after two o'clock.” 

“Well, I reckon we could all eat a pretty hearty meal 
just about now. But come on. We will ride along the 
river until we find a good place, and then we will halt. 
There are some cliffs below, for I caught sight of them a 

parte or two ago. Probably we will find a suitable spot 
at there.” 

“Plenty good places,” spoke up Little Moccasin, nod- 
ding his head. “Me show you. Go one more mile.” 

“All right, then. Come on. : We will move a little live- 
lier. We'll see how you can run, Little Moccasin.” 

The Indian smiled, and when the horses started forward 
he quickened his pace and kept right along with the two 
‘eagk-horses with the greatest of ease. 

Tn this way they rode along, following the course of the 
river, and it was not long before they struck the cliffs the 
young deadshot had spoken of. 

Tt was not necessary for Little Moccasin to tell them 
where to halt, for Young Wild West saw at a glance that 
thereewere plenty of good places for that purpose. 

He rode on with his sweetheart at his side until they 
‘struck a little cove that was well surrounded by big rocks 
‘and boulders. 


There was barely room enough for them to get through 
with the horses, but once inside the inclosure, which seemed 
as though it had been formed for their express purpose, 
the boy dismounted and exclaimed: 

“Well, I reckon this is all right. 
if you are hungry you can very soon eat. 


Now, then, Charlie, 
Get a move on 


you, Hop and Wing. We want our dinner.” 


“Allee light, Misler Wild,” came from the two China- 
men, as though in one voice. 

But they always answered that way, so no attention was 
paid to it, other than that Little Moccasin looked at them 
curiously. 

There was good grazing for the horses, and the water 
was so handy by that they really could not have desired 
anything further in the way of a camping place. 

The Comanche nodded approvingly as he ran up and 
squatted upon a flat rock. 

“Young Wild West shoot very straight,” he said, as the 
boy unslung his handsome Remington rifle and leaned it 
against a boulder. 

“Yes, that’s right, Little Moccasin. We can all shoot 
pretty straight, for that matter.” 

The Indian nodded and looked admiringly at the young 
deadshot. 

“I spose you know how to shoot, too, redskin,” Chey- 
enne Charlie spoke up. 

“Me shoot pretty good, but me no got a rifle.” 

“Well, you have got a gun there. Do yer know how ter 
handle that?” 

“Little Moccasin can shoot.” ‘ 

“Well, I reckon you'll have ter shoot a few Pawness 
afore you git that squaw.” 

The Comanche shook his head, sadly. 

“Hes dead in love, Wild. Ha! ha! ha!” and the scout 
laughed heartily. “Ain’t it funny? Even Injuns gits in 
love.” 

“You shouldn’t talk that way, Charlie,” his wife spoke 
up, rather sharply. “You seem to make. light of every- 
thing. Don’t you suppose that Indians have feelings as 
well as white people?” 

“Maybe they have, gal. But that’s all right. This is 
what I call'mighty funny, though. Ter see a Comanche 
tryin’ ter elope with a Pawnee squaw. Her old man comes 
along an’ makes it hot for him. Then we happen ter strike 
"em an’ save him from bein’ taken a prisoner. Well. that’s 
all right. An Injun is an Injun, though.” 

This meant that Cheyenne Charlie’s opinion of the red- 
men was not yery high. 

But when it is taken into Sonae retin that his parents 
had been slain by a band of Sioux years before, and.he had 
been brought up to hate the red race as though they were 
snakes, it is not strange that his feelings should be that 
way. 

However, since he had been with Young Wild West, he 
had never permitted himself to do anything that was 
against the boy’s will, for though he was several years older, 
he realized that he had not been born to lead, while the 
young deadshot certainly had. 

As they did not intend to remain there very long, the 
two tents that afforded our friends shelter at night were 
not erected. 
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The two Chinamen busied themselves in gathering some 
dry brushwood, and a fire was soon kindled. 

Then Wing got busy and proceeded to prepare the be- 
lated noonday meal. 

Little Moccasin watched all that took place, but made 
no comment, 

Occasionally he would glance in the direction they had 
come from, and it was easy for our friends to guess that 
he feared that the Pawnees might have started in pursuit. 

But no sounds were heard to indicate any such thing, 
and half an hour from the time they came to a halt some 
juicy bear steaks had been broiled and the coffee was ready 
and fit to drink. 

With some rather hard biscuits, for they could hardly 
expect to have anything else ready cooked, they all made 
a hearty meal. 

There was plenty of the bear meat, and Cheyenne Char- 
lie showed himself to be the greatest eater of the lot. 

But this was only when bear steaks were in evidence. 

The scout had a great fondness for such meat, and no 
matter how often he had it, he always ate in the same 
hearty fashion. 

“We allee samee havee some hot corn muffins for um 
suppee,”. Hop! observed, as he handed Little Moccasin a 
biscuit. “Maybe you likee corn muffins allee samee better.” 

The Indian nodded, for it was evident that he did not 
exactly know what he said, but thought he must agree 
with him. 

The meal was over with and about cleared away, and 
Young Wild West was thinking whether it would be ad- 
visable to go on or remain there until the following morn- 
ing, when a splashing was heard the other side of a bend 
in the river. 

It was rather indistinct, but the sharp ears of the young 
deadshot caught the sounds right away. 

But he was not the only one who heard them, for al- 
ready his two partners and the Indian were in listening 
attitudes. 

“A canoe is comin’ down ther river, Wild,” said Chey- 
enne Charlie, in a low tone of voice. 

“More than one, Charlie,” was the reply. 
several paddles dipping in the water.” 

“Big Buck come with his braves,” said Little Moccasin, 
his eyes flashing dangerously. 

“Well, let him come. I reckon we will be able to take 
care of him.” 

“Young Wild West heap much fight.” 

“Perhaps, but probably we won’t have to fight. 
I can settle it by talking to Big Buck.” 

The sounds grew more distinct every second now, and 
a minute later a canoe rounded the bend. 

In it were four half-naked Pawnees, three of them pad- 
dling and the fourth crouching in the prow, a rifle at his 
shoulder. 

The canoe was followed by another, and then two more 
appeared, which showed how well Young Wild West’s ears 
were trained to sounds. 

+ He had said there was more than one canoe coming, 
and he surely was right. 

Owing to the rocks, the Indians in the canoes did not 
see our friends until ey. were within a hundred feet of 
them. 


“There are 


Maybe 


Instantly the paddling ceased, and then a guttural com- 
mand was heard from some one in the rear canoe, and they 
all turned for the opposite shore. 

Young Wild West had already seized his Remington, 
and stepping boldly out into view, he called out, loudly: 

“Hold on there, Big Buck! If you are after us, come 
right over and get us.” 

There was no reply to this, and the braves paddled all 
the faster and quickly reached the bank that was fringed 
with a thick growth of willows. 

Wild ran down to the water’s edge, and catching sight 
of the old chief in one of the canoes, he threw his rifle 
to his shoulder and drew a bead on him. 

Then he shouted: 

“Come here, Big Buck, or I will shoot you dead in the 
canoe. I want to talk to you.” 

The canoe at once came to a stop. 

There were but two Indians in it beside the chief, and 
evidently they knew it was best for them to stop right 
away, for they did not want to have Big Buck drop out 
so suddenly. 

“What the paleface boy want?” the chief demanded, ia 
angrily. 

“I want to talk to you. Come here.” 

There was a short silence, during which the raseally 
old chief gazed at the boy intently. 

Then he must have spoken something to the two in thé 
canoe with him, for they began paddling down the stream. 

Wild had lowered his rifle, but his right hand was pretty 
close to the butt of one of his heavy Colt revolvers. 

He knew how treacherous Indians are, and he did not 
mean to be caught napping. d 

The canoe came to the bank rather slowly,- ang 
without being told to do so, Big Buck seized a sapling and 
quickly sprang ashore. 

“Young Wild West,” he said, putting on a very bold 
front and folding his arms. 

“Big Buck,” Wild answered, with mock politeness, 

“What the "paleface boy want?” 

“Well, I want to know what mee started down the river 
for?” 

“To fish,” was the reply. 

“Do you fish with rifles?” 

The old chief shook his head. 

“Paleface boy heap much talk,” he declared, impati 

“Well, I know I am a pretty good talker; bu TES 
Big Buck, you did not start down the river {o go fishing. 
You came down after us. I have an idea that you made up 
your mind to get our scalps. You didn’t like it because 
we wouldn’t let you take Little Moccasin with you, and 
then you gathered some of your braves together and came 
down the river in your canoes. You knew pretty well that 
we would follow the trail and come along this way, and you 
expected to overtake us and surprise us. But your scheme 
didn’t work. Now, then, I am going to tell you something. 
You have got your war-paint on, and I notice that some of 
your braves are rigged out the same way. That means that 
you have started a rebellion against the palefaces. I would 
be justified in shooting you right now, but I am not that 
kind of a boy. I always believe in giving one @ square deal, 
whether he is a redskin or a white man. Now, you take 
my advice and get into your canoe and go back to your 


camp. Wash off that war-paint and go back where you 
belong. Be sure to take your followers with you. If you 
don’t, there will be trouble, and you will get the worst of 
it. You hear what I say, Big Buck?” 

“Young Wild West heap much talk.” 

“Yes, and heap much shoot, too, as you will find out, if 
‘you don’t be very careful.” 

As though he regarded the interview at an end, the 
old chief stepped lightly into the canoe and motioned the 
-paddlers to take him across to the willows, into which 
the rest of the party had disappeared. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOP MYSTIFIES LITTLE MOCCASIN. 


“Well, boys,” said Young Wild West, turning to his 
partners, “I reckon we can make up our minds to stay 
right where we are for a day or two. There are just about 
enough rascally Pawness around here to make it interesting 
for us. Another thing is, that I am not a little interested 
in Little Moccasin’s love affair. It strikes me that we 
ought to help him out.” 

“Thats right, Wild,” Cheyenne Charlie answered, 
quickly. “Ther Injun seems to think an awful lot of that 
young squaw, an’ it’s too bad she’s got sich a scoundrel 
‘for a father.. Jest ter git square on old Big Buck, we'll 
see to it that his daughter marries Little Moccasin.” 

“I think we ought to do all we can to help the thing 
along,” Jim Dart spoke up. 

“Well, that’s just what well do, then,” declared the 
‘young deadshot. “Just see to it that Hop and Wing put 
gp the tents. Charlie, you and Jim can fix up things 
around the camp a little, so we'll stand a good chance in 
case the redskins should come in bigger numbers than we 
think. I am going to go down the river a little way and 
find a place to cross. Then I will try and find out how 
many there are of them.” 

Little Moccasin listened to all that was said, but did 
not offer to speak. 

He looked after Young Wild West as he started away 
through the bushes to carry out his intention of spying 
upon the Pawnees as though he would like to accompany 
him. 

Red We} the boy was lost to view he turned to Cheyenne 
i said: 
a “Tittle Méceasin help the palefaces.” 

“All right, redskin. I reckon you kin do that, if you 
want ter. See if we kin git this dead tree swung around 
that way a little. It will form a mighty good eee, 
T think.” 

Little Moccasin knew just what to do, and he helpi 

Charlie and Dart get the tree around, which was done 

after no little labor. 

"Meanwhile, the two Chinamen were working away rap- 
‘idly. 

They were so used to putting up and taking down the 
two tents that it was easy for them, and in a few minutes 
they had them in shape. 

-The hollow in the face of the rocky bank would have 
afforded ample shelter, but since they had the tents with 
them, our hero had thought it advisable to put them up. 

- Anyhow, the girls must have separate quarters. 


_|from behind us. 
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“There’s one thing certain,” said Cheyenne Charlie, as 
he stepped out and looked toward the top of the short cliff, 
“we needn’t be afraid of anything in ther way of danger 
Of course, ther redskins might sneak 
out to ther edge up there an’ try ter pop us over. Bui 
even then they wouldn’t be able ter see ther tents. I reckon 
everything is all right, an’ after we git a few big rocks 
rolled up here by this dead tree, we’ll have a regular little 
fort.” 

“That’s right, Charlie,” Jim Dart answered. “Any one 
to see us would think we were making preparations to stand 
a regular siege.” 

“Well, yer can’t tell but what we might have ter do that, 
Jim. Most likely there’s plenty of ther Pawnees back 
there somewhere. Do you know anything about it, red- 
skin?” and he turned to Little Moccasin, questioningly. 

“Maybe twenty braves with Big Buck,” was the reply. 
“Red Wing come after Big Buck put on his war-paint. 
She want him to go back and live in peace with the pale- 
faces, but Big Buck heap much warrior. He want to shoot 
the deer out of season and kill all the palefaces he finds. 
Little Moccasin no like that. He good Injun.” 

“Well, maybe yer are putty good, but I don’t know 
whether yer are or not. Since Wild has said you’re goin’ 
ter stay with us awhile, I s’pose I’ll have ter give yer ther 
benefit of ther doubt. But I know for sartin that Big 
Buck ain’t fit ter live.” 

“Charlie,” Anna spoke up at this juncture, “I wouldn’t 
express my opinion so strongly if I were you. This In- 
dian seems to be a very good sort of fellow. Anyhow, you 
know that his enemies are our enemies. Such being the 
case, you shouldn’t say anything to offend him. You said 
a little while ago that you were going to help him win his 
sweetheart. Just stick to that and I am. sure you will feel 
all the better for it if it is accomplished.” 

“All right, gal,” the scout answered, with a grin. “But 
you know putty well what my feelin’s toward redsking in 
general is,” ; 

“You mustn’t judge them all for what a few have done, 
Charlie.” 

“All right; I’m goin’ ter let you have it your own way, 
gal. You know a whole lot more than I do, anyhow. You 
have read a pile of books in your time, an’ I an It’s 
readin’ what makes one know things.” 

“Well, I think it helps a whole lot, Charlie,” said Jim, 
with a smile. “We have a few books here that belong to 
Eloise. I have read them through several times while I 
have had nothing to do of an evening. Why don’t you 
tackle them? You are welcome, I am sure.” 

“Ther last book I read didn’t amount ter much. You 
know that putty well, Jim. It was that book what had so 
many big words in it. You know T got it in my head once 
that Pd like ter sling out mighty big words, an’ make folks 
think I was a professor, or somethin’ like that. Well, I 
tried it for about a month, and when I found I got laughed 
at every time I tried ter sling off somethin’ that looked 
to me as bein’ fine, I jest chucked that book away. Then 
I settled down ter talk ther way T learned ter talk, an’ you 
kin bet your life that’s good enough for me as long as I 
live.” 

“Me likee lead Melican bookee, so be,” Hop Wah spoke 
up just then. “Me buy nicee lillee bookee one timee, and 
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me allee samee learnee how to makee talkee evely place me 
likee. Me learnee to be um ventliloquist.” 

“Yes, I know yer did, Hop. But what gits me is how 
yer knowed what ther letters was.” 

“Um Sunday School teacher in ’Flisco makee me undel- 
standee um Melican letters, so be. Me go to Sunday School 
fivee, sixee months. Me study velly hardee, and pletty 
soonee me allee samee Melican man. Me lead velly muchee 
goodee, and talkee likee Melican velly muchee.” 

The scout uttered a laugh at this. 

“Tf you can’t read any better than you kin talk, blamed 
if I think it amounts ter much,” he declared. 

“Lat allee light, Misler Charlie. Me undelstandee 
whatee Melican man say evely timee. Me velly smartee 
Chinee.” 

“I think Hop can understand English much better than 
a great many people can understand him when he tries to 
speak it,” Anna observed, with a smile. 

“Yes,” said Arietta. “One has to become acquainted 
with Hop’s way of talking to thoroughly understand him. 
But he has been with us so long that what he says is quite 
plain to us all now.” 

“Me allee samee talkee likee ledskin, too,” said Hop, 
turning to Little Moccasin, who was listening as though 
the conversation was of great importance to him. 

A faint smile showed on the Indian’s face, for he no 
doubt regarded the Chinaman as being rather comical. 

“Heapee muchee blave, so be!” exclaimed Hop, strik- 
ing his chest with his fist, and getting into an attitude of 
defiance. “Allee samee big chief. Dlinkee plenty fire- 
water. Takee paleface scalp. Hip hi!” 

This evoked a ripple of laughter, especially from the 

irls. 
F “He would make a fine Indian, wouldn’t he, Little 
Moccasin?” Arietta asked. 

“Heap much brave,” was the reply, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“Ledskin likee play pokee?” Hop asked, suddenly, as he 
produced a pack of cards, apparently from his mouth, and 
held them before the astonished Indian. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Little Moccasin, stepping back and 
opening his eyes wide. 

“Whatee mattee?” Hop asked, innocently, as he began 
shuffling the cards. “You likee play pokee?” 

“Little Moccasin play cards sometimes, but where Chi- 
nee get the cards?” 

Then Hop quickly squeezed the pack together and placed 
it to his mouth. 

He clapped his hands and threw them out so his palms 
could be seen, and lo! the pack of cards had vanished. 

He was swallowing violently, as though he had really 
placed them in his mouth, and it was hard work to get them 
down: 

But soon he ceased this, and then a happy smile came 
over his face. 

“Me keepee um cards in here, ledskin,” he explained, 
tapping his stomach with his forefinger. “Velly goodee 
place, so be.” 

The young Indian chief shrugged his shoulders and took 
a step away. 


garded the Chinaman as being something superior to the 
ordinary run of mankind in general. 

“You no wantee play um cards?” Hop asked, after a 
pause. 

Little Moccasin shook his head in the negative. 

“You bettee play, so be. Me showee you nicee lillee 
tlick.” 

Then Hop clapped his hands sharply and placed thera 
to his mouth. 

The next instant he seemed to pull forth the pack of 
cards again. 

He smiled blandly as he proceeded to shuffle them, and 
sat down on a rock close to the surprised Comanche. 

“Chinee heap much medicine man,” observed the Indian, 
looking at Charlie in a puzzled way. ; 

“Heap much fool, I reckon,” was the response. “Don’t 
yer mind what he does, redskin. He’s a sleight-of- neue 
performer. It’s what yer call magic.” 


Little Moccasin nodded as though he partly undessisl 

Meanwhile Hop had finished shuffling the cards, and he 
now dealt out two hands on the flat stone he was sitting’ 
upon. 

“We play pokee, Lillee Moccasin,” he said, persuasively. 
“You settee downee, so be.” 

Looking at our friends, and seeing that they were all 
smiling, Little Moccasin obeyed. 

Hop picked up the five cards he had dealt for himself, 
and then, after no little hesitation, the Indian gathered 
his own and looked at them. f 

Then Hop produced a silver dollar and laid it on the 
rock. 

“How many cards you wantee?” he asked, in a baitmeaes 
like way. 

The fact was that Little Moccasin found himself with 
four kings. 

It must have been that he knew a little about draw polet, 
for he became interested right away. 

He brought forth a buckskin bag and drew some o 
coins from it. 

Counting out a dollar, he placed it upon the rock with 
Hop’s dollar, and then said: 

“Me no want to draw. Me got plenty cards.” 

“You allee samee standee pat, len?” Hop answered, 
blandly. “Allee light. Me takee two cards, so be )-~ a 

Then the Chinaman discarded and took the two topt 
from the pack. 

One of them was an ace, but as he had held the he 
three aces when he made the draw, he now had four, the 
best hand that could be produced. 

“You callee me?” he asked, smiling at the Indian. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Allee light. Whattee you gottee?” 

Little Moccasin showed his hand. 

“Four kings, so be Lat velly goodee hand. But me 
gottee four lillee aces.” 

Hop reached out to take the money as he showed his 
rai but Cheyenne Charlie sprang forward and stopped 

im 

“Hold on, you yaller heathen!” he exclaimed. “Don’t 

try none of that. Redskin, take back your money. TAL 
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It was evident that he was rather superstitious, and re-' heathen is a blamed skin.” 
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“Four aces better than four kings,” declared Little Moc- 
casin, shaking his head. À ; 

“Yes, that’s all right. But don’t you know that he fixed 
up ther cards afore he dealt °em, Hes a cheat.” 

The Comanche looked at the Chinaman in silence for a 
moment, and then took the money that belonged to him 
and placed it back in the buckskin bag. 

“Little Moccasin no play pgker with the Chinee,” he 
said, slowly. 

“That’s right; don’t yer play with him, ’cause as I jest 
‘said, he’s a skin an’ a cheat.” 

“Lat allee light, Misler Charlie. Maybe you wantee play 
lillee gamee. Me bettee you lat me allee samee cuttee um 
ace of spades.” 

__ As he said this he deposited the pack of cards which 
had gathered up and had been shuffling upon the rock. 

For a reply the scout kicked the cards and sent them 
flying in every direction. 

“Now, then, pick ’em up, an’ see if yer find ther ace 
of spades,” he said, with a laugh. 

“Allee light, Misler Charlie,” and the Chinaman pro- 
‘ceeded meekly to gather up the scattered cards. 
| He had to go all over the camp in order to do this, and, 
of course, he passed close to all who were there while doing 
it. 

Finally he stopped before the scout, and with a bland 
smile, said: 

“Now, len, me showee you nicee lillee tlick, Misler 
Charlie, You velly smartee Melican man. Maybe you no 
see lis tlick before.” 

“I don’t want ter see none of your tricks,” was the 
etort. 
=K Fat allee light. Me showee Misler Jim, len,” and he 
turned to Dart. 

- “Qo ahead,” said Jim, with a smile. “I hardly think 
you can show us anything new, but perhaps it might in- 
terest Little Moccasin. He seems to regard you as a won- 
‘derful sort of fellow.” 

- Hop coolly selected six cards from the pack and handed 
one to each of them. 

Charlie did not want to take his, but he thought better 
of it, and when he looked at it he found it was the ten 
of hearts. . 

It was a greasy old pack, and some of the cards were 
=~ but they answered the purpose all right. 

uve-jbedy lookee at um cards, and lemember what ley 
are, so be,” Hop said. 
` This they did. 

Then they were gathered by the clever Chinee, who pro- 
ceeded to tear them into little bits, taking care to retain 
every piece in his hands. ; 

Then he dug a hole in the soft dirt at his feet and buried 

Next he took Little Moccasin by the arm and told him 
to stand upon the spot, so there could be no chance of the 
pieces getting out of the earth and coming back again. 

The Indian was very much puzzled, and this was amus- 
ing to Jim and the girls, though Charlie seemed to act as 
though it was nothing at all that the Chinaman was doing. 

“Now, len,” said Hop, as he pulled the big six-shooter 
he always carried from under his blouse, “evelybody 
-watchee.” 


he 


He pointed the weapon over his head and pulled the 
trigger. 

There was a flash, and a very low report, for the pistol 
was not loaded very heavily. 

“Well, what now, heathen?” said the scout, in disgust, 
when he found that nothing out of the way happened. 

“Me allee samee makee um cards comee backee, so be, 
Lillee Moccasin, you lookee.” 

The Indian lifted his foot from the spot where the pieces 
had been buried, and when Hop insisted on his doing it, 
he dug up the earth. 

Then much to his consternation and surprise, he found 
the six cards intact. 

Hop asked each one of them what card they had held, 
and as they named it he passed them over. 

“Well, Charlie,” said Jim Dart, with a smile, “I reckon 
that’s a pretty good trick, after all.” 

“Ter some it might be,” was the reply, “but it ain’t 
nothin’ new to us.” 

“Allee light,” Hop said, grinning at him. 
um cards and len me showee you somethling more. 
velly smartee Chinee.” 

He gathered the six cards and then proceeded to tear 
them into pieces, as he had done before. 

This time he carefully thrust the pieces into the muzzle 
of the big revolver. 

Having packed them down with the cleaning rod that 
belonged to the weapon, he pointed it over his head and 
pulled the trigger. : 

The weapon was again discharged, but nothing was seen 
of the pieces, since they must have blown away somewhere, 

“Well, what next?” Charlie asked. 

“Evelybody gottee um cards now?” was the reply. 

“Do yer mean ter say that I’ve got ther ten of hearts?” 

“Tat light, Misler Charlie. You lookee in your pockee.” 

The scout thrust his hands in his pockets, and he quickly 
found a card. te. 

It was the ten of hearts, sure enough. 

The rest were told to make a search, too, and when they 
did so they produced what seemed to be the identical cards 
they had held before giving therh back to the Chinaman. 

In spite of the fact that they knew what he was capable 
of doing, it was rather puzzling. 

But, of course, they all knew that he must have concealed 
the cards on their persons while he was searching about for 
the scattered pack. 

Little Moccasin could not understand it, of course. 

He was a very puzzled Indian. 

He looked at the clever Chinee in a way that told plainly 
that he regarded him as being a wonderful fellow. 

Hop might have gone on and showed them something 
further in the magic art, but just then a revolver cracked 
from somewhere at the other side of the river, and then a 
series of savage yells sounded. 

“I reckon Wild’s got into trouble!” exclaimed Cheyenne 
Charlie, grabbing his rifle. 


“Me takee 
Me 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE RESCUE OF HORACE GRANT. 


Wild had little or no trouble in finding a place where 
he could cross the shallow stream, and once on the other 
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side he made his way cautiously along through the dense 
growth of trees and bushes. 

He was well satisfied that the Pawnees were not far away, 
but whether they had moved their camp or not remained 
to be seen. 

In less than ten minutes from the time he left the camp 
he was directly opposite to it, though he was just far 
enough away from the river bank to be unable to see it. 

He crept along, however, until he had covered a distance 
of probably three hundred ‘yards, 


Then as he paused to listen his ears caught the sounds 
made by the footsteps of some one. 

Instantly the boy was on the alert. 

Crouching close behind a fallen tree, he waited and 
watched. 

Nearer came the sounds, and presently the form of a man 
came into view. 

But it was not an Indian. 

Instead it was a young white man, who, by his actions, 
was lost, 

Our hero was not a little surprised, and he wondered 
who the fellow could be. 

But he did not choose to show -himself just yet, and 
after pausing for a few seconds, the stranger tame on 
almost directly to the log. 

He was looking on the ground as though he expected to 
find something there, and when Wild saw him shake his 
head he was more interested in him than ever. 

But presently the watching boy was able to understand 
what the movements of the man meant, for he heard him 
muttering, and quickly caught the words: 

“T don’t know where the horse could have gone to. I 
was a fool for not tying him, I suppose. But I was told 
when I bought him that he would not ever stray away. 
He didn’t, before this. But I suppose there has always 
got to be a first time. It’s funny that I can’t stem to find 
the prints of his hoofs.. I am in a bad fix, if I don’t find 
that horse, because it may be miles to a settlement or town.” 

Wild was just going to risé and make himself known 
when there was a cracking sound in the bushes and then 
two Pawnees, resplendent in their war-paint, appeared upon 
the scene. ; 

One of them was leading a horse, which was undoubtedly 
the property of the stranger, for he gave a start and 
promptly ran to meet them. 

“What the matter with paleface?” demanded one of the 
Indians, gruffly. 

“T see you have found my horse,” was the reply, as the 
man stepped back somewhat alarmed. 
reward you, I suppose.” 

“Paleface no have horse,” came the reply. 
paleface’s scalp.” 

Young Wild West listened, and a smile came over his 
face. 

This sort of thing was just to his liking, for he never felt 
better than when he was able to give a rascally redskin a 
good surprise. / 

But he decided to let it go on a little further before he 
did this. 

“Don’t try to frighten me,” said the man, shaking his 
head, though it was evident that he was in anything but an 


“Tnjun take 


“I will have to|° 


easy frame of mind just then. “Here is two dollars for 
finding my horse.” 

He ‘produced the money, and one of the Indians took it 
from him. 

But when he made a move to take the steed by the bridle 
he was pulled roughly back. 

“Paleface no have horse!” exelanmed the one e who was in 
charge of the animal. 

“Don’t joke with me, my friends, ” the man said, acting 
as though he was ready to resent the treatment he was 
receiving. ns 

Wild nodded in a satisfied way when he noticed this, for 
he could see right away that the fellow was anything hut a 
coward, and that he was quite likely to stick up for his 
rights. 

Again he made a move to get possession of his horse. 

This time one of the redskins pulled a hunting-knife 
from his belt and made a threatening move with it. 

“Tf you mean that I have got to fight for my horse, all 
right,” said the man, as he eai back and quickly 
whipped a revolver from his belt. “Now, then, I gave yom 
two dollars for finding my horse. If you don’t give him to 
me at once, I will shoot you.” 

Wild arose from behind a fallen tree, and keeping a large 
tree between him and the three, he stepped a little closer. 

In case the two redskins should happen to get the host 
of the man he would be ready to interfere. 

But when they saw the muzzle of the revolver poitea 
toward them they remained perfectly silent. 

“Let go that bridle,” said the man, commandingly. _ 

The Indian holding it obeyed. 

“Now, then, get away from here in a hurry- or ri 
shoot. I wasn’t aware that there were any Indias: 
here wearing war-paint, but since you have rer | 
me, and have tried to steal my horse, I am ready to fire.” 

“Ugh!” answered one of the Pawnees, shrugging his 
shoulders. “Injuns make fun with paleface. They no 
want to steal his horse.” ` 

“Well, I don’t like such fun as this, so be off with you at 
once. I want nothing to do with you. You have got the 


| two dollars I gave you, and I have got my horse.” 


So saying he took the animal by the bridle and pro- 
ceeded to back away from them. 

But just then the sounds of hurried footsteps were heard, 
and the Indians-seemed to be delighted. sa : 

The stranger evidently realized that more ọfà os 
coming, so he hurriedly led the horse away and atom ed 
to mount. : 
Then half a dozen Pawnees burst upon the scene, 
Realizing that he was in for it, and had to fight fo: 
life, the man turned his revolver upon them and fired it. 

A savage -yell was the result, and then the Pownees, 
sprang toward him, brandishing their guns ard knives. 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Young Wild West, sternly, as 3 
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leaped into view, a revolver in cither hand. “Redskins 
reckon I'll spoil your fun. Just let this man ‘alone.’ 

If a bomb had exploded in their midst the Indians could 
not have been more astounded. 

The handsome boy in the fancy buckskin initia sea 
appeared so threatening that they came to a halt ianiai 
and: stood gazing at him in dismay. | 

“Stranger,” said the young deadshot, in his cool and: 
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_ easy way, “go ahead and mount your horse. The shot you 
fired didn’t hit anything, but I reckon if I do any shooting 
there will be a dead redskin each time my gun goes off. I 
“have a way of always hitting what I shoot at.” 

_ “Tam awful glad you happened along, my young friend,” 

the stranger retorted, his face lighting up with joy. “I 

certainly was in a bad fix. But are these Indians really 
bad enough to kill a person?” 

“T reckon they are. But they are not going to kill you, 
because I will see to it that they don’t. If they don’t look 

out I will kill some of them, though.” 

“I won’t go and leave you to have it out with them 

alno? é 

“That’s all right. I want you to do that. You just ride 
over to the river bank and follow it down until you see a 
camp on the other side. That’s where I am camping. ‘You 

go over there and you will be well taken care of. I will 

see to it that these redskins don’t interfere with you while 
you are doing it.” 

“But if you are alone you surely will stand no chance 
ewith them.” 
~ “Oh, yes, I will. I am going to make them light out 

presently. You go right ahead. You can tell those at the 

camp what has hapened, and then some one will come to 
~help me if I happen to need it.” 

i ~ There was an air of command about the boy that the 
sanger could not resist, so he quickly mounted his horse 
ad started in the direction he had been told to go. 

Meanwhile the young deadshot had not lowered his 
| volvers. 
| Ther „vere eight of the Indians all told, and they were 
t i tetty close together. 

_ All of them had on their war-paint, and they looked 
‘savage enough to strike fear to the heart of one who was 
‘not used to that sort of thing. 

_ But Young Wild West knew how to handle them pretty 
‘well, and he was not one bit alarmed. 
ss ~ “Redskins,” said he, sternly, “I had a talk with your 
‘chief a little while ago, and I advised him to wash off his 
_war-paint and go back to the reservation. You know who 
J mean. I refer to Big Buck. Now, then, I want you to 
ae out, and head straight for where Big Buck is waiting.” 

; “Paleface boy-heap much talk.” 

“a X Yes.. I know that. Thats about all a redskin ever 
i en he don’t know what else to say. But you do 
as E tell -you. I mean business. If I start to shoot some 
et you are bound to drop.” 

If they bad been real savages such as their forefathers 
were in the old times, no doubt the Pawnees might have 
made an attack upon the boy. 

But brought up as they had been on a reservation, they 

more or less afraid of him, especially when they 
Jooked. -at the two deadly tubes that were held steadily to- 
wee them. 

One of them turned and walked slowly from the spot. 

` ‘This was the signal for the others, and almost to a man, 
they began leaving the spot. 

Wild remained right where he was until they had all but 
disappeared i in the bushes. 
| Then he quickly stepped behind a tree. 
= It was well he did this, for suddenly three rifle-shots 
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sounded, and a piece of wood hit him on the shoulder as a 
bullet thipped it from a tree a few feet distant. 

Wild had his rifle with him, and raising it, he waited for 
a chance to get a shot, for he now felt justified in dropping 
the first redskin he caught sight of. 

Crang! 

Another shot rang out, and the bullet imbedded itself 
in the tree he was behind. 

Then he caught sight of one of his foes as he moved 
across a space where the bushes were rather thin. 

His hand dropped on a line with the sight of his rifle, and 
he pulled the trigger. 

Crang! 

A death-yell sounded, and with a nod of satisfaction the 
boy watched for another chance. 

But the Pawnees were altogether too cautious now, and 
after two minutes had passed he could hear nothing of 
them. 

“Well, the trouble has started in earnest now,” Wild 
muttered, shaking his head. “I didn’t want to shoot any 
of them, but they attacked me, so there was nothing else to 
do. If I had attempted to move away from here I suppose 
they might have got me. Now they will know that they 
have got to be mighty careful and not show themselves. I 
had better work my way back to the camp now. Here 
goes.” 

Dropping upon his hands and knees, he crept rapidly 
through the undergrowth, making his way toward the 
river, which was not more than fifty yards distant. ` 

He paused every few feet and listened, but he could hear 
no sounds that would indicate that he was being followed. 

Reaching the river, he was just in time to see the stranger 
he had saved from the redskins in the act of fording the 
stream. 

Charlie and dims were on the opposite bank waiting for 
him. 

Each held a rifle, and they seemed to be etiam ex- 
cited. 

Not caring to wet himself to the waist, which i must 
do if he attempted to cross the river at that point, the boy 
ran lightly along the bank and soon was seen by his part- 
ners. 

He kept onsrather swiftly, for he knew it would not be 
very long before the Pawnees would be seeking to avenge 
the death of the brave that had gone down before the un- 
erring aim of the dashing young deadshot. 

“Keep your eyes open, boys,” he called out. “I reckon 
they will be here in a hurry. T as to drop one of them. 
There was.no other way out of it. 

“Whoopee! whoopee!” cried eee Charlie, delighted 
at seeing his young leader safe and sound. 

Wild ran on until he reached the shallow part of the 
stream, and then leaping from stone to stone, he crossed 
it, scarcely wetting his feet. 

He took care to canceal himself behind the rocks and 
bushes, for he knew that the Pawnees must be somewhere 
watching his movements all this time, and he did not care 
to risk being shot at, even though they might be rather 
poor marksmen. 

He reached the camp all right, and found the stranger 
bs had assisted crouching behind a rock, his rifle at his 


shoulder. 
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“Well, you got here all right, I see,” the boy said; with 
a smile. 

“Yes, and I am awful glad to see that you Se too,” 
was the reply. “Young fellow, I never saw any one half 
as cool as you are. It is wonderful.” 

“You think so, eh? Well, that’s all right. But how does 
it happen that you are alone in this wild ne of the coun- 
try?” 

“I am on my way to a ranch that lies gnnlen ju 
over the line into Texas. I suppose I was foolish to at- 
tempt to ride all the way on horseback. But I. had no 
idea that there were hostile Indians to be met with. My 
name is Horace Grant, and though I am not a native of 
these parts, I have lived in the West for nearly three years. 
This is the first time I ever got in any real trouble with 
redskins.” 

“Well, it is not the first time we have, Mr. Grant. We 
have had so many exciting times with redskins in different 
parts of the West that we rather like it. You can see that 
we are pretty well fixed here, in case they take a notion to 
attack us.” 

“Yes, I noticed that the moment I arrived here,” Grant 
answered, as he looked around at the snug quarters under 
the overhanging cliffs. “It seems to me that it is rather 
dangerous for the young ladies, though.” 

“Not, at all. They all know how to shoot, and they 
would as leave shoot redskins as anything else, if the oc- 
casion demanded it.” 

“Well, I don’t know how to thank you for what you 
have done for me. I am glad to have a refuge here.” 

“Don’t mention it, Mr. Grant. I am well satisfied that 
you will do your share of the fighting, if there happens to 
be any, so that will help us out, you see.” 

“Yes, I will try and do what I can, though I never yet 
have even fired a shot at an Indian, or any other person, 
for that matter. But may I ask who you are?” 

“You certainly may. My name is Young Wild West.” 

“Not the Champion Deadshot of the West I have heard 
so much about?” and the man opened wide his eyes. 

“Well, that’s what they call me, so I suppose it is all 
right.” 

“Well, I declare! I call this very fortunate, for I have 
often wished. for the opportunity of meeting you.” 

Wild was about to introduce the rest of the party when 
a yell sounded from the other side of the river. 

The next instant a volley of shots rang out, and several 
bullets flattened against the rocky face of the cliff. 


CHAPTER V. 
WILD AND ARIETTA ARE CAPTURED BY THE PAWNEES. 


“Take it easy, everybody,” said Young Wild West, in 
his cool and easy way. “Just lie low, and no one will get 
hit. Wait until you see them, and then let them have it 
for all you’re worth.” 

The girls gripped their rifles, for they knew they must 
take part in the fight. 

When Little Moccasin saw this he nodded approvingly. 

The Indian had crept over to the left and lay flat upon 
his stomach near a boulder. 

He had no rifle, but his revolver was in his hand, ready 
for instant use. 


After firing the volley the redskins on the other side 
of the river became suddenly silent. 

‘They did not choose to show themselves, so our friends 
simply had to wait. 

Young Wild West and his partners kept a sharp watch, 
and it was not long before they could see the bushes moy- 
ing slightly. 

“Try your luck, Charlie,” said the young deadshot, in a 
whisper. 

“Right yer are, Wild,” came the reply, and then the 
scout waited a few seconds, and seeing a movement in the 
shrubbery, he took a quick aim and pulled the trigger. 

Crang! 

As the report rang out a death-howl followed it, and 
Charlie knew his bullet had found a billet. 

But the shot did more than that. It aroused the hiding 
Pawnees to the extent that they suddenly showed thèm- 
selves, yelling and firing as they came. 

Then it was that the little party hiding behind the sae 
and fallen trees opened a deadly fire upon them. 

Rifles and revolvers cracked rapidly, and soon a thick 
smoke hung over the river. a 

At the time of which we write only black powder was 
used, so the smoke was unavoidable. 

It probably saved the lives of some of the attacking red- 

skins, for if Young Wild West and his partners could hi 
discerned them, more of them would surely have Be 
down. 

“I reckon we got a few of them, boys,” our hero s 
nodding to his partners. “They seem bent on taking usp 
the only thing to do is to drop them as fast as they comi 

“Thats right, Wild,” the scout answered,» smili 
grimly. “They won’t try it from over there ag Ther 
next we hear of ’em will be on this side of ther river.” 

“You are right on that, Charlie,” Wild said, with a nod. 
“T have an idea that some of them may be on this side now. 
Just keep your eyes open. Watch on both sides.” 

After the terrible rain of bullets the Indians had bec 
suddenly silent again. 

The smoke gradually lifted, but nothing could be seen 
of them, only the ones that had fallen. 

Little Moccasin waited a few minutes longer, and then 
crept to the side of our hero. 

“Young Wild West,” said he, “me like to go and see 
where Pawness go to.” 

“All right, Little Moccasin,” was the reply > game 
you are quite able to take care of yourself. You go ddwn 
to the right, and make a circle behind our camp at the top 
of the cliff. I will go the other way, and we will prob- 
ably meet. I think poms of the Pawnees are already on 
this side of the river.’ 

The Comanche nodded, as though he thought the same 
way, and then without another word, he crept along the- 
foot of the cliff, dodging behind the bodia and was soon 
lost tọ view. 

Wild set out at about the same time, after telling his 
partners and the girls to keep. a sharp watch. 

Ten minutes passed: 

Not the least sound that would indicate there were any 
Indians about came to the ears of those waiting at the 
camp. 

Horace Grant, the man who had been saved from the 
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redskins by Wild, crouched patiently, never once relaxing 
his vigilance. 

Suddenly Arietta, who happened to be looking up the 
stream at the time, saw a canoe floating down with the 
current, which ran quite swiftly there. 

The girl gave a start, for she could see that there was 
some one lying in it, apparently as if dead. 

She quickly called ‘the attention of her companions, and 
‘then as the canoe gradually neared them, they all saw 
chat it was an Indian maiden who was lying in it, her 
‘head over the prow, and her long hair trailing in the water. 

“Great gimlets!” exclaimed Cheyenne Charlie. “That 
must be ther squaw Little Moccasin wants for his wife. 
She’s tied to ther canoe, too. What is old Big Buck up ter? 
This seems mighty strange.” 

“Maybe it is some sort of trick, Charlie,” Jim Dart an- 
swered, with a shake of his head. “I hardly think the 
girl is dead.” 

_ “She isn’t dead,” Arietta spoke up, suddenly. 

bound and gagged. See, her head is moving.” 

' Closer came the canoe, and when it was nearly opposite 
5 the camp it floated against some rocks that were pro- 
suding above the water and became fast. 

“J will go and get her!” Arietta exclaimed, and before 
ny of the rest hardly knew what she intended to do, she 
“prang over the fallen tree and ran to the water's edge. 

_ Expecting the Pawnees to appear at any moment, the 
rest held their rifles in readiness. 

But nothing of the sort happened. 

Arietta stepped upon the stones and quickly reached the 
side of the canoe. 

Sahe had drawn her hunting-knife, and as she caught 
hold-of the frail craft to pull it nearer so she might free 
the Indian maiden, a startling thing happened. 

A sinewy arm flew upward from the canoe and caught 
the brave girl about the waist. 

Arietta uttered a scream, and then was pulled down 
into the canoe. 

Cheyenne Charlie gave a startled cry, but dared not 
open fire on the canoe. 

“T told you!” exclaimed Jim Dart. 
some trick. But look there!” 

The canoe was being pulled rapidly across the stream, 
diagonally. 

< This was more “than Cheyenne Charlie could stand, and 
Paes e cowhoy yell on his lips, he sprang over the breast- 
works and started as though to stop the canoe. 

Crang! crang! 

< Two shots were fired from the cover of the trees from 
the other side, and the bullets whizzed dangerously close 

to the scout’s ‘head. 
| “Come back here, Charlie,” Jim Dart called out. “We 
will have to wait. The Pawnees have played a trick on 
tis. But they won’t dare to harm a hair of Arietta’s head.” 

Young Wild West’s sweetheart had ceased screaming by 
this time, which told plainly that her captor, who must 
have been concealed in the bottom of the canoe, had either 
gagged her or was holding his hand over her mouth. 

_ Swiftly the canoe went through the water, and sud- 
denly it disappeared under some overhanging willows. 

Charlie got back to cover, but not before a bullet had 
graze. his left ear, fetching the blood. ` 


“She is 


“T thought it was 


His wife thought he was dangerously sar: but he 
laughed when she crept to him, and said: 

“It’s all right, gal. ‘It’s only a little setae? 

“Ijam glad of that, Charlie,” she answered. “But, oh! 
isn’t this awful! They have got Arietta.” 

“Yes, I s’pose it is awful. But when yer come ter think 
of it, it ain’t so bad, after all. It ain’t ther first time that 
Arietta’s been caught by Injuns. Wild will be here in a 
jiffy, and he’ll soon tell us what ter do, an’ don’t yer forgit 
it. » 

There was no more firing after the scout got behind the 
breastworks, so those crouching there waited with what 
might be called painful expectation. 

Presently footsteps were heard a short distance below 
the camp, and then Little Moccasin was seen hurrying 
toward them. 

Crang! crang! crang! 

Three shots were fired from across the river, but the 
Indian kept right on, as though it was nothing. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, as he reached the camp 
and saw the startled looks on the faces of Anna and 
Eloise. 

“Big Buck played a trick on us, Little Moccasin,” Jim 
Dart answered. “He has captured the golden-haired girl.” 

The Comanche looked surprised. 

“Big Buck play trick?” he asked, as though he did not 
quite understand. 

“Yes; a canoe came drifting down the river, and in the 
canoe was Red Wing, tied and gagged. The canoe caught 
among the stones out there, and Arietta ran to get Red 
Wing from it. There was a Pawnee lying in the little 
craft, and he suddenly caught her and pulled her down. 
Then there must have been a rope attached to it, for the 
canoe went across the river like a shot and disappearoi 
under the willows over there. It was a clever trick. But 
where is Young Wild West?” 

“Me no see him,” declared the young chief, shaking his 
head. “The paleface maiden is with the Pawnees. That 
very bad. Big Buck no good Injun. He tie Red Wing 
in the canoe, and one of his braves lay down. A rope to the 
canoe. It come down, and Young Wild West’s sweetheart 
go to save Red Wing. The’ Pawnee catch her and the 
canoe go over under the willows. Big Buck very smart 
Injun. He get the best of Young Wild West. But pretty 
soon Young Wild West come, and then he get the best of 
Big Buck.” 

“There ain’t no one as doubts that in ther least, red- 
skin,” Cheyenne Charlie spoke up. “Yer don’t have ter 
tell us all that. But ther thing is now, where is Wild? It’s 
funny you didn’t meet him. ' How far did yer go?” 

“Me go all around,” and the Comanche swung his hand, 
indicating that he had made a complete circuit of the rear 
of the camp at the top of the high ground. 

“Well, I wouldn’t be much sunpeised if Wild has got into 
trouble,” the scout declared, shaking his head. “I heard 
him say, with my own ears, that he was goin’ down that 
way, an’ that he would meet Little Moccasin. Jim, what 
‘do you think about it?” ; 

“Well, I reckon you had better go and try and find out 
something,” Jim answered, quickly. 

“Jest what I expected yer would say, an’ I’m ther man 
ter do it, an’ don’t yer forgit it. Ther Pawnees has got 
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Arietta, but I’m mighty sartin they won’t harm a s of 
her head. They won’t dare to do that.” 

“Don’t be too sure about that, Charlie,” his wife spoke 
up, in a frightened way. “Just because she has always es- 
caped when she has been captured by Indians don’t say that 
she will fare so well this time.” 

“Don’t go to croakin’, gal. It don’t sound good,” and 
the scout shook his head and motioned her to be silent. 
“There never was nothin’ gained by any sich talk as that, 
yer know. I’m goin’ ter look for Wild, an’ you kin bet 
I'll come putty near findin’ him. Ther rest of yer stay 
right here, unless yer hear some putty fast shootin’, an’ 
then you’ll know I’ve got into trouble, an’ if yer kin do 
anything for me I’ll be glad ter have you do it.” 

- So saying, Charlie picked up his rifle and a coiled lariat. 

Experience had taught him that it was a good thing 
to have a rope with him, especially when he went out on 
such an errand as he was now starting upon. 

He crept carefully along among the rocks, and succeeded 
in reaching the higher ground, where the woods were thick, 
without calling a shot from the hiding Indians on the other 
side of the river. 

He knew very well that if they had seen him they would 
surely have fired at him; so, confident that he had been 
unobserved, he hurried along, trying hard to find the foot- 
prints of the young deadshot who had gone that way some 
little time before. 

. It was not long before he succeeded in finding the prints 
of Wild’s feet. 

Then he moved along through the woods. 

The ground being moist there on account of the shade, 
it was easy for him to track the boy. 

He saw where he had turned to the left, as though he 
meant to go to meet Little Moccasin, and then several 
other footprints could be seen. 

Moccasined feet had made them, too, so it was easy for 
him to guess that Young Wild West had been surprised and 
made a prisoner by the Pawnees. 

“Great gimlets!” he exclaimed, under his breath. “This 
is what I call mighty bad. They’ve got Wild, an’ they’ve 
got Arietta, too. Now, then, what in thunder are we goin’ 
ter do about it? But I s’pose I’d better keep right on an’ 
foller ther’ Injun trail. Maybe Pl find some way ter 
rescue Wild and Arietta. I wish Pd brought Hop along 
now. He’sa powerful help sometimes. Maybe Pd better go 
back an’ git him. I reckon I will.” 

Charlie knew very well that though Hop could not fight 
much, he was very clever, and with the aid of the crude 
fireworks he manufactured, and his sleight-of-hand, he 
could do more sometimes than a dozen men might accom- 
plish with rifles. 

He hastened back until he reached the danger spot, and 
then in a very cautious manner proceeded to the camp, 
which he reached in safety. 

“Couldnt you find him, Charlie?” Jim asked, looking 
at him in surprise, for he hardly expected him to return 
so soon. 

“I didn’t find Wild, but I found out what’s happened 
ter him,” was the reply. “Ther Pawnees has got him.” 

“What !” 

The face of Dart turned slightly pale. 


“This is hard. luck,” he added, shaking his head. “I 
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suppose we had better take the trail. The sooner the bet- 
ter, I think.” 

“You stay right here, Jim. I want Hop ter go with me. 
Come on, you yaller galoot. I’m goin’ ter give yer a chance 
ter do a whole lot of good, an’ at ther same time have some 
fun. But you have got ter be mighty careful how Jer foller 
me till we git to ther top of ther bank up there.” 

“Allee light, Misler Charlie,” Hop answered, for he was, 
always eager to lend his assistance in times of danger, es- 
pecially when it was for the benefit of Young Wild West 

The Chinaman fairly adored the dashing young dead- 
shot, and many times had he voluntarily risked his life in 
aiding him. 

“Have yer got everything you'll need, heathen?” Charlie 
asked, as Hop crept along behind the boulders to his side. 

“Me gottee evelythling, Misler Charlie. Me allee light. 
You go light on. Me comee velly muchee quickee. Um 
ledskins no see me. Me velly smartee Chinee, so be.” 

Charlie knew quite well that he had been associated 
with them long enough to be pretty clever in wooderaft, 
so again telling Jim to stay right there and keep a 
lookout, he started off. 

Hop kept close after him, and the two succeeded in A 
ting. to the top of the bank and into the woods. 

Then they arose to their feet and ran along, followi 
the trail Wild had made. 

When they reached the spot where so many prints of moc- 
casined feet could be seen, the scout pointed to them and 
said, in a low tone of voice: 

“There, Hop, you kin see for yourself. You know what’s 
happened as well as I do.” 

“Me undelstand, Misler Charlie,” was the reply." 
gottee plenty fireclacker, so be. Me makee velly eo 
timee in um ledskin camp. You go light on, Misler Char- 
lie. Me be light lere.” 

The scout nodded, and then started along at a jog trot, 
treading on lightly-and not even a twig cracking under his 
feet. 

Hop followed his example in this respect, and the two 
went on for perhaps a quarter of a mile. 

Then the trail turned sharply toward the river, and 
down into a little hollow they went, and soon emerged 
from the woods. 

As the scout expected, there was a shallow place there, 
where stones could be seen above the water at irr 
tervals all the way across. 

He paused long enough to look keenly into the shrub- 
bery at the other side, and listened for sounds that might 
indicate the presence of the Pawnees. 

Then satisfied that it was safe to cross, he leaped lightly 
from one stone to the other, and was soon on the other 
bank. 


Hop was nearly as fortunate as he, for he came across 
without scareely wetting the soles of his slipper-like shoes. 
Charlie quickly found the trail, for the footprints were 
so plentiful that any one less accustomed to following a 
trail than he would have picked it out at a glance. 
“Come on, Hop,” he said, in a whisper. “I have got an 
idea that ther redskins ain’t very far away. Most likely 
their camp must be around here somewhere, anyhow.” 
The Chinaman nodded and smiled blandly, just as 
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though there was no such thing as danger likely to con- 
front them. 

The scout was right when he thought the Pawnee camp 
was not far distant, for they had not covered more than a 
‘hundred yards when the indistinct sounds of low voices 
reached their ears. 

_ The scout held up his hand, and Hop gave a nod, for 
he had heard as well. 

Stepping back to the Chinaman’s side, Charlie whis- 
pered: 

“Now, then, I want yer ter stick right close to me an’ be 
ready to set off some fireworks ther minute I tell yer ter 
do it. Don’t yer do anything till I tell yer, though.” 

“Allee light, Misler Charlie,” was the reply. 

Dropping upon his hands and knees, the scout crept 
noiselessly toward an opening in the bushes that was not 
far ahead of them. 

Hop was right after him, and the next minute the two 
were peering upon the camp of Big Buck and his braves. 


CHAPTER VI. 
RED WING TO THE RESCUE. 


Arietta was never more surprised in her life than she 
was when the sinewy arm of the Pawnee caught her and 
pulled her into the canoe. 

She realized right away that a trick had been played, i 
that did not prevent her from screaming for help. 

However, she stood no chance, and though she made a 
desperate struggle, she was overpowered quickly, and the 
brawny hand of the redskin was pressed tightly over her 
mouth. 

+ Arietta did not faint, or come anywhere near to doing 
go. She was not that sort of girl, since she had been born 
and reared in Wyoming, when savage Indians were con- 
tint illy making. trouble for the white settlers. 

Finding that it was useless to struggle, she remained 
quie, and then for the first time she realized that the canoe 
was :peeding swiftly through the water. 

‘Lis was somewhat puzzling to her, and before she could 
accont for it, it slipped under some overhanging branches, 

whei the sunshine was shut off, and then suddenly came 
to aop.. 

cee Sy guttural voices were heard by her, then, and turn- 
-ing l gaze upward, she saw half a dozen painted Indians 

_ steprward to lift her from the canoe. 

“ser captor held his hand over her mouth until he was 
elieved by one of the others, and then the girl was lifted 

“out and cariied off, bodily, through the woods. 
_ Again she struggled for her freedom, but soon gave 
itu 

a by this time she had become pretty cool, and she soon 
decided that the only thing for her to do was to wait until 

Something turned up in her favor. 

She had so much confidence in her young lover that 
F felt it would be impossible for the Pawnees to keep 
him from saving her, eventually. 

It was not long before the girl was carried into the Paw- 
-nee camp. 

Then the hand was removed from her mouth, and she 

was led to a tepee. 
The girl had been disarmed before this, so she knew how 
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fruitless it would be for her to make an attempt to run 
away, even if she got free from the grasp of her captors. 

She did not scream for help, either, for that would do 
little good now, since she knew very well that the trail 
could be easily followed by her friends, and it was but a 
short distance they would have to come, anyhow. 

She sat down on a blanket, and as the flap of the tepee, 
was left open, she could see all that took place outside. 

Two braves were stationed to guard her, and when they 
saw how cool she seemed to be they talked in low tones 
about it. 2 

“Where is your chief?” the girl asked, suddenly. 

“Ugh!” one of them answered, in his guttural way. 
“Paleface maiden want Big Buck?” 

“Yes, send him here right away,” she answered, now 
perfectly calm. 

“Big Buck come pretty soon,” was the reply. 

Feeling that she was safe for the time, anyhow, Arietta 
lapsed into silence and waited. 

It was not long before she saw the chief, for it was 
easy to tell him by his gaudy headdress. 

He had just emerged from the bushes in the direction 
she had been carried from, and he was dragigng the In- 
dian maiden she had seen in the canoe roughly along with 
him. 

Arietta understood right away that the girl had been 
used as a decoy for her, and that she was being dragged 
along much against her will. 


Straight for the tepee the old chief came, and as he 
reached it he pushed Red Wing, for it was she indeed, 
roughly inside. 

He said something to her in the Pawnee tongue, and 
then turned to leave. 
` “Hold on, Big Buck!” cried Arietta, starting to her feet. 
“T want to speak with you.” 

“Paleface maiden shut up!” was the retort. 

SSE wont shut up. You must hear what I have to say 
to you.” 

Then he came back, and a peculiar smile showed on his 
painted visage. 

“Paleface maiden go on and talk!” he exclaimed. 

“I want you to release me at once,” said Arietta, boldly.. 

The chief laughed as though the request struck him as 
being somewhat of a joke. 

“Tf you don’t let me return to my friends instantly, 
you will be sorry for it, Big Buck,” the girl went on, try- 
ing to be as impressive about it as possible. 

“Big Buck no afraid of the palefaces. Young Wild West 
is here,” was the unexpected reply. 

Then the chief turned suddenly away, and following him 
with her eyes, Arietta saw him go to the larger of the 
tepees, which was, no doubt, the one he occupied. 

Two braves went in after him, and the next minute they 
came out, carrying Wild, who was tied hand and foot. 

This was a little too much for the brave girl, and with 
a cry of dismay she sank back upon the blanket. 

“Red Wing will help you,” whispered the Pawnee 
maiden, as she placed her arm about the girl. “Big Buck 
is a very bad man, but his daughter will help you.” 

This had the effect of cheering Arietta, greatly. 

She nodded in a thankful way, and then said: 1: 
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“How did they get. Young Wild West?” 

“I don’t know,” Red Wing answered, speaking in re- 
markably good English. 
you. I no know antil now.’ 

“Well, it is too bad they have got ‘hits ” ‘declared ‘the 
brave girl, shaking her head, sadly. “But they dare not 
kill him.” è ; 

“My father is a very bad Pawnee,” declared Red Wing, 
as though she feared that such a thing might happen. “But 
I will try to save the paleface boy. No longer will I call 
Big Buck my father.” 

She then talked in a consoling way to Arietta, and the 
result was that the two became great friends without delay. 

Meanwhile, our hero was perfectly cool. 

He saw his sweetheart in the tepee with the Indian 
maiden, and though he was greatly surprised at seeing 
Arietta ‘there, he did not become a bit discouraged. 

Tt was not his way to do that, anyhow. 

He had been neatly caught by half a dozen of the Paw- 
nees, and though it galled him to be caught napping in 
that way, he never once doubted that something would 
happen in his favor. 

It must have been that the Pawnees who had so cleverly 
captured him were waiting in the woods, and that he 
walked right among them, for they sprang upon him so 
quic ‘kly that he did not have a chance to put up a fight. 

They had overpowered him in a hurry, and when he 
had been disarmed and securely bound, they lost no time 
in taking him to the camp. 

_ At the orders of the chief, he had been placed in a tepee, 
and he had no idea what he was taken out for until he saw 
his sweetheart a prisoner there. 

Lying upon the ground in a helpless state, he waited to 
see what would happen next. 

Evidently, Big Buck was satisfied that he had accom- 
plished great things, for he soon turned to him, and kick- 
ing him roughly with his moccasined foot, he exclaimed: 

“Young Wild West heap paleface dog!” 

“All right, chief; you can call me what you like now. 
But just wait until my turn comes,” was the cool retort. 

“Young Wild West must die. Big Buck will nail his 
scalp to the top of his lodge-pole.” 

“All right; when you get it nailed there I will come 

round and look at it.” 

“Paleface boy heap much fool,” and the chief: scowled 

t what he thought was foolish talk, 

“T have some friends close by, Big Buck,” Wild went 
on to say, in his cool and easy way. “Dor t think that they 
will let you kill me any kind of fashion. You are having 
t all your own way now, but it won’t last very long. You 
iwant to look out for Little Moccasin, too. He is going to 
marry your daughter, and you can bet on it.” 

“Big Buck will kill Little Moccasin. His scalp shall 
be nailed to the top of the lodge-pole, too,” flashed the 
fndian, angrily. 

“All right, you can have it that way, if it pleases you. 
But if you know when you are well off you will let the 
paleface maiden go. You will let me go, too. If you do 
that and wash the war-paint. from your face, and then go 
back where you belong, you might stand a chance of living 
a little while yet. But if you don’t, you won’t live very 
jong, I reckon.” 


Sete catch him before they get |` 


Big Buck gave him another kick, and though he smarted 
from the blow, Wild paid no attention to it. 
But if he could have got free just then the chances are 
the old chief would have felt sorry for kicking him. 

Cool as he always was, there were times when our hero 
nearly lost his temper, and whenever that happened it was 


‘woe to the one who had aroused him. 


The chief gave the order, and the helpless boy r 
dragged baek to the tepee again. 

Wild was puzzled to know how Arietta had been cap p 
tured. 

He felt that his partners must surely know bont i 
even if they had not yet discovered what had happened to 
him. 

That they would come and do their utmost to effect a, 
rescue he had not the least doubt; hence he was not greatly 
alarmed. 

So many times had he been placed in similar situations 
that it never once occurred to him but that he would soon 
be free again. 

He had looked over the camp and was satisfied that there 
were not more than twenty of the Pawnees. 

He figured that as many as half a dozen of them must 
have been shot when the brief fight was in progress. 

With only twenty left, he regarded it as somewhat easy 
for Charlie and Jim, with the assistance of Hop Wah, per- 
haps, to effect a rescue. 

Two painted braves were left to guard the tepee. 

When Wild had been placed there for the second time 
he decided to try and learn from them how his sweetheart 
had been captured. 

He waited a few minutes, and then he called out: 

“Hello!” 

Instantly the flap was lifted, and the face of a Pay nee 
appeared. 

“What paleface boy want?” came s the query. l 

“How did Big Buck get the paleface maidon tT E 
asked. 

The Indian grunted and shook his head. :- “ 

“Big Buck heap much smart. He catch the AE, 
maiden very quick.” 

“Well, if you don’t want to tell me how he deit I 
don?t care. But I don’t believe that Big Buck hsåny- 
thing to do with it. I think it was an accident. SWame 
here to look for me, and then they found her.” J97 

This had the desired effect. ee ap 

The Indian seemed to want to give the old chief a ait . 
credit that was due him, so he told, in his own way, j 
how Red Wing had been used for a decoy in the canoe, oa 
how Arietta; had been cleverly caught by the brave who 
was lying in the bottom of the craft. 

“A very good trick,” Wild answered, shaking his head. - 
“But that’s all right. Big Buck won’t keep the girl very. 
long. Pretty soon there will be lots of shooting done, and 
Big Buck and his braves will go down.” . 

“If the palefaces come they all get shot; ” declared be 
Indian guard. “Heap much watch.” 

“All right, redskin ; I reckon that will be about all.” 

So saying, Wild turned his head-and closed his eyes, 
showing that he had no further use of talking just then. 

But the Pawnee seemed to be inclined to talk, and he 
went on, telling all about the captured girl over again, and 
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taking pains to declare that it would not be long before the 
helpless boy would be slain and scalped. 

But Wild paid no attention to him, and after a while 
the Pawnee got tired of it and let the flap of the tepee drop. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WILD ESCAPES, + 


The way she had been treated by her father caused Red 


Perhaps fifteen minutes passed, and then Wild suddenly | Wing to decide to save the captives. 


heard a peculiar sound near his feet. 


Up to the time she became the sweetheart of Little Moc- 


He lifted his head as much as he could, for he was un-}casin the old chief had always treated her fairly well. 


able to use his elbows, since his arms were bound tightly 


But since he had discovered that the Comanche was likely 


to his body, and saw a knife slitting a hole in the skin of | to take Red Wing from him he had been very harsh to the 


the tepee. 

He knew right away that some one was endeavoring to 
rescue him, so he remained perfectly silent. 

The next minute he felt a hand touch his ankles. 

Then a rope tightened about “them, and as he looked he 
saw a portion of the tepee drop. 

He felt the rope tighten about his ankles, and then he 
began to move toward the opening. 

Slowly he was dragged along, and soon he passed out- 
side into some short grass and weeds. 

Then, as though his rescuer was proceeding with the 
utmost caution, he was dragged along an inch or two at a 
time, and in about a minute he found himself lying on the 
grass beneath a tree. 

His eyes were wide open, and when he suddenly saw Red 
Wing, the sweetheart of Little Moccasin, appear from the 
bushes, knife in hand, he knew who it was who had per- 
formed the daring rescue. 

The girl crept along noiselessly and quickly cut the rope 
that had dragged him forth, 

Then as she was in the act of severing his bonds a brawny 
Pawnee brave suddenly leaped toward her and caught her 
*y the shoulder. 

‘Fie flung her back, at the same time uttering a sharp 
cry. > 
RedWing fled the moment she was free from the brave. 

Wilt made a desperate effort to get up, but it was use- 
less, ail seeing the brave draw a tomahawk and step for- 

ward £ though to dash out his brains, he closed his eyes. 

_ Theedskin stood over him gloatingly, but seemed bent 

on putne an end to the helpless boy. 

TË had gone right about it he might have succeeded, 
but at at instant the bushes parted, and Little Moccasin 
leapedjon the’ scene. , 

He tooner saw the intruder than the Pawnee lifted his 
ae higher, and bent over to finish Young Wild 

est. 
But \re he could do it the young Comanche had 
_edpplen “th him, 

Little Moccasin suddenly seized the tomahawk and pre- 
vented the death-blow from being struck. 

“You no kill Young Wild West!” he cried. 

As they were struggling, Arietta appeared. 
~ Red Wing, the Pawnee maiden, had surely been doing 
gùat work. ; 

{t had been easy for her to get Arietta from the tepee, 
bu: to save Young Wild West had been more difficult, and; 
sht had gone about it in the way that suggested itself toj 
he: at the time. 

But it seemed that her efforts were not to bear fruit, after 
all for while Little Moccasin was struggling with the 
brayny Pawnee, Big Buck suddenly came dashing toward 
thé spot. 


girl, even striking her at times. 

Red Wing’s mother had died long since, and the educa- 
tion she had received at the school on the reservation had 
caused her to become weaned from the manners and cus- 
toms of the Pawnees. 

She had, of course, been tied in the canoe against her 
will, and it was then she resolved to find her lover and 
leave her father forever. 

When the two girls were left in the tepee by Big Buck, 
Red Wing was not long in assuring Arietta that she surely 
would arrange it so she would have her liberty. 

The two guards sat down before the tepee, and it was 
not long before the Indian maiden decided it was time to 
act. 

Then she drew a knife, which had been concealed on her 
person, and proceeded to cut a hole in the skin that formed 
the tepee. 

She did this noiselessly, Arietta watching her hopefully 
all the time. 

When the aperture was quite large enough for the girls 
to crawl through, Red Wing quietly slipped outside. 

Arietta followed her quickly. — 

Pointing to the bushes, the Pawnee maiden said, in a 
whisper : 

“You go around and make no noise. I will save the 
paleface boy. The Pawnees are watching him closely, bi 
I will find a way to get him out of the tepee.” 

“Which tepee is he in?” Arietta asked, eagerly. 

“That one,” and Red Wing pointed it out. 

“But before you leave me, can’t you get me a revolver?” 
Young Wild West’s sweetheart asked, earnestly. i 

Red Wing looked puzzled. 

But suddenly her face lighted up, and she nodded, for 
she saw lying on the ground not far distant the weapons 
that had been taken from Young Wild West. 

In order to reach them she must cross an open space of 
a few feet. 

But nothing daunted, she started to do it, Arietta erouch- 
ing behind a bush and watching her intently. 

It happened that none of the braves were looking that 
way, so the Pawnee girl managed to get close enough to 
get one of Wild’s revolvers. 

She might have got the other, too, but she probably 
feared being detected, and was content with what she had 
done. 

Back she crept and placed the weapon in Arietta’s hand. 

Then she again pointed in the direction she wanted her 
to go to, and Arietta crept off into the bushes. 

The brave girl knew quite well that the camp was being 
guarded, so she dared not go too far, lest she might come 
in contact with some of the Indian sentries. 

She went on around, slowly, not knowing just what Red 


“Wing meant to do. 
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~ Reaching what she thought was a safe spot, she settled | went, swiftly, through | the woods, a yelling crowd with 
down to await developments. < | them, 

It was not long before she heard a sharp cry a short|» ‘The Comanche was a swift runner, but he quickly found 
distance away, and then she arose and stepped forward, | that Young Wild West was his match. 
cautiously. On they: went until they at last reached the spot where 

The scene she came upon was quite enough to excite her.| they might easily cross the river. 

There lay Wild, prostrate upon the ground, his eyes} Once there they looked over their shoulders, and seeing 
closed and apparently dead, while struggling with one of|the forms of half a dozen of the Pawnees coming along 
the Pawnees was Little Moccasin. through the woods, Wild called out to his friends on the 

She was just in time to see the Comanche stop the blow | other ‘side: 
that would have put her young lover to death. “Took out for them, Shoot the moment you see then. 22 

As she leaped forward, her revolver leveled at the Paw-| Then he leaped upon the stones, followed by Little Mog: 
hee, who seemed to be getting the best of the struggle, Big | casin. 

ck appeared. Crang! crang! 5 

The moment she saw the old chief, Arietta picked up a| anche were safely behind the breastworks on the other side 
knife which had been dropped by the Pawnee brave and| The redskins yelled fiercely, but did not come to the 


ran to Wild. edge of the woods. 

When he raised his head and opened his eyes she gave| Two or three shots were fired by them, but they went 
a glad ery. wide of the mark, and the next minute Wild and the Com- 
i “Hurry up, Et!” he said, smiling at her. “Cut me anche were safely behind the breastworks on the other gi 
Tease? 5 A of the river. 
ree ; “So you got away, eh, Wild?” Jim Dart asked, as ia 


_ Two or three strokes from the sharp blade, and the boy 
was free. 

But as he arose to his feet he was confronted by Big 
Buck, who had a revolver in his hand. 

The young deadshot knew he must act quickly, so with- 
out waiting an instant, he bounded forward and struck 
the old chief a stinging blow between the eyes with his 
clenched fist. 

Big Buck staggered back, and then Wild turned his 


gripped his chum’s hand. “Did you see anything of Char- 
lie or Hop?” 

“No. Did they go to look for me?” 

“Yes, and Arietta, where is she?” 

“They've got her. She got away once. But after she had 
cut me loose the Pawnees caught her again. But it’s all 
right, Jim. Well have her soon enough. Little Mocca- 
sin saved my life.” 


teati t 2 h Ania Sal eet “Well, he left here shortly after Charlie and Hop, and 
ee Pe ee Cees See he said he was going direct to the camp. It was a goot 


Little Moccasin. 
het or hekind + ad hi let hi thing he did so.” 1 
Disa ek PERI 1S GAR POMS. M toek ane “Me go there, but me no see Cheyenne Charlie ànd the 


hold and reel to the ground. 
Chinee,” declared Little Moccasin, shaking his head, «Me 
p k iis ari tig ae oe ape aoa as z see Red Wing pull Young Wild West from the tep: Mhen 
SE Ke CONE Ta escapo van Tra GR me hurry and get around to where she was. But «Pawnee 


3 as wid» a Ati paca f k: E s > come, and she run away. Me no know where Red Vingi is.” 
já E TE E EAA ee ENEN “She will turn up all right, Little Moccasin,” Welg said, 


make no difference.” 

¢ 3 assuringly. “She is a very brave girl, and I give b 

“Come on!” called out the boy, as he seized her by the for acting as.she haa do a Nie dees ss. es "a 
arm. 

th that sh 

But at that instant two of the Indians whé had been pesos oe TOER aoe: PASS SRE IMD Lee ; 
stationed as guards came from another direction. The on Oaa h raddaa: i 

Crack! crack! “Me go and find Red Wing,” he said, as hýüened Ne 


Wild knew he must fire, so he dropped them quickly. | leave the camp by creeping away behind, thetocks ks and s 
Meanwhile, Arietta had torn herself from him and had | pushes; 
started to flee in the direction of the river. “Look out they don’t catch you,” cautio 9 » fom 
“Come on, Little Moccasin!” cried the young deadshot,| «1 am going out myself in a few minutes. &, ast want to 
as he saw the Pawnees coming from almost every direc-| fit myself out a little first. , They took all my cartridges 
tion. “This is no place for us.” eyen when they caught me.” 3] 
The Comanche picked up the tomahawk that had fallen! Little Moccasin said no more, but left the camp. 
from his foe’s hand and quickly followed him. Wild knew that there must be some of the Pawnees hid: 
Arietta was perhaps ten yards ahead of them when sud- ing behind the trees on the other side of the river, so as- sam 
denly she uttered a sharp cry. as he had provided himself with another reyolver and syfi- 
“They've got her again!” exclaimed Young Wild West.| cient cartridges, he picked up his rifle, which he had hot — 
“They no hurt her,” declared Little Moccasin, pushing | taken with him when he set out before, and proceede to 
him off to the left. “Come this way.” watch for them. y 4 
There was no help for it, for with only four shots in} Tt was not long before he saw one of them creeping 
his revolver, the boy would stand little show against soj| the bank to the right. ; 
many. The Remington spoke haor, and the death-yell £ g 


He did as Little Moceasin suggested, and away they ' Pawnee rang out. 


_ “How many of them are over there, Wild?” Jim Dart 
| asked, as he turned for a moment to the young deadshot. 
= “There were about twenty, as far as I can judge, but 
the one I just shot make one less. I think when you fired 
‘into the woods you killed one, too.” 

_ “Yes, I heard his death-yell, Wild. It was our friend 
Grant who fired, too. I don’t know whether he hit any- 
"thing or not.” 

“T hardly think I did,” Grant spoke up. 

rvous when I fired, I think.” 
| “Well, you don’t want to get nervous,” Wild observed, 
‘with a smile. “Keep cool, and never pull the trigger until 
you are sure you have got your object covered. That’s the 
‘secret of straight shooting, you know.” 

“Tl do as you say next time. But say, this is what I 
call awful business. I had no idea I was going to run 
into any such thing as this when I started to ride down 
into Texas on horseback.” 


_ “Well, you will get to your destination all right. It 
“won't take us long to clean out all the Pawnees there are 
“around here. We have done such things many times before, 
= yenow.” 
e boy spoke in such a cool and easy way that Grant 
bae reassured. 
looked at. him in silent admiration, and then he 
na and gripped his rifle firmly, showing that he meant 
ess. 
ier waiting for about ten minutes and not hearing 
‘\ing more from the Indians on the other side of the 
~, Wild decided to go and look for Charlie and Hop, 
__ it the-same time rescue his sweetheart. 
Cosse krer pretty well that Big Buck would not harm the 
‘girl, though he might treat her rather harshly. 
| He feared, however, that if Red Wing had been caught 
on father might go so far as to kill her for what she had 
one. ` 
-But somehow he felt that the Indian maiden had not 


“I was a little 


m, as he was leaving. “This time I will take care that 
T don’t get surprised. When I come back again, Arietta 
‘Will be with me, I think.” 
i The boy had never been more determined in his life, and 
bent upon accomplishing his purpose, he crept away in 
' -less fashion and soon reached the higher ground, 
here tho. ods would hide him from the watchful eyes 
| Pawnees who must be watching from across the 
am. 

But he did not lose any of his caution, however, and 
ping both eyes and ears open, he went along in the 
1e direction he had followed when he set out before. 
zalt was easy for him to see the tracks of Charlie and Hop, 
‘and he followed them on until he came to the shallow place 
where they had crossed the river. 
= Wild knew it was a dangerous undertaking to get across, 
since no doubt Big Buck had scattered his braves around to 
vatch for the enemy. 
: But he felt that he must get c over, so, rifle in hand, he 
tepped to the edge of the water and then hurriedly started 
‘to cross. 

“When he found himself safely on the other side, he 


7 am going the same way I went before,” he said to 
I 
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breathed a sigh of relief, and then followed the trail in 
the direction of the camp. 

He was not long in getting close enough to it to hear 
the excited voices of the redskins. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, under his breath, “I reckon those 
who followed me and Little Moccasin have gone back to 
report what happened to them. I wonder where Charlie 
and Hop are. They certainly must be around here some- 
where.” 

The boy crawled along upon his hands and knees now, 
following the course that he knew must have been taken by 
the scout and the clever Chinee. 

The trail led to the left when he got pretty close to the 
edge of the clearing in which the Indian camp was located, 
and as he continued on for a few yards he suddenly saw 
something moving not far ahead. 

Wild paused and watched. 

A few seconds later he caught sight of Cheyenne Charlie, 
who was just taking his position behind a big tree, his rifle 
raised as though he was waiting for a chance to fire. 

Swiftly the boy crept up to him, and so careful was he 
in doing it that he touched Charlie on the leg before he was 
aware of his presence. 

“Wild!” exclaimed the scout, in a whisper. 

“T caught you that time, Charlie,” was the reply. 
pose it had been an Indian instead of me?” 

“Well, that’s all right. But I know putty well that 
there ain’t no Injuns around here. ‘'They’ve all got to- 
gether in their camp, an’ they’re putty much excited, I 
reckon. Have you seen anything of Hop?” 

“Why, no; where is he?” and the young deadshot looked 
surprised. 

“I don’t know. Hes been gone putty nigh half an hour. 
He started ter creep into ther camp, an’ that’s ther last I 
seen of him. I caught a glimpse of you an’ ther Comanche 
when yer run away, an’ I seen ’em fetch Arietta back. It 
was ther Pawnee squaw what got Arietta out. I was 
watchin’ then, an’ I seen ’em come out by a hole that was 
cut in ther tepee. I was goin’ ter take part in ther game, 
but I thought everything was goin’ along so nice that I 
had better keep still. Ther Pawnees was actin’ putty 
savage ter Arietta, an’ it looked one time as though they 
was goin’ ter kill her.” 

“Where is she now, Charlie?” the young deadshot asked, 
as he turned his gaze toward the camp, which was only 
about a hundred feet away. 

“They’ve got her over there. She’s in ther middle of 
that bunch of Injuns. I was waitin’ ter see if they was 
goin’ ter hurt her, an’ if they was I was goin’ ter let ’*em 
have some lead.” 

“Well, they may feel very angry toward her, but I 
hardly think they will dare to harm her. But where is 
Red Wing, Charlie?” it 

“I ain’t seen her since she was sneakin’ around through i 
ther weeds over there after she come out with Arietta.” 

“Good! They haven’t got her, then. No doubt she is 
hiding somewhere. But—hello! What are the Pawnees 
up to, anyhow ?” 

No wonder the boy was startled, for at that moment 
Big Buck was seen pulling on a rope, the other end of 
which had been placed about the neck of Arietta, 

“Charlie,” said the boy, his eyes flashing dangerously, 


cc Sup- 
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“I reckon we’ve got to do something pretty quick now. 
Arietta is in great peril.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ARJETTA’S PERII 


When Hop Wah left Cheyenne Charlie he was bent upon 
doing something that would not only be a benefit to those 
who had been captured by the Pawnees, but afford him 
some amusement as well. 

The clever Chinee never once feared that he would be 
harmed by the Indians, for so many times had he shown 
his ability to take care of himself that he almost thought 
he was invincible. 

He was not long in discovering that Wild was in the big 
tepee that was occupied by the old chief, so he resolved to 
try and reach it. 

But it was no easy matter to do this. 

However, after a rather lengthy period he managed to 
get between the lines of the guard and creep softly to- 
ward the tepee. 

Most of the time Hop had been behind the bushes, and 
so was unable to see what was going on. 

He, of course, knew nothing of what Red Wing, the 
chief’s daughter, was doing, and he did not see her come 
with Arietta from the tepee the two had been placed in. 

When he finally got within a dozen yards of Big Buck’s 
tepee he remained in a listening attitude for a while, and 
satisfied that there was a good chance to go ahead, he took 
the risk of crossing a little open spot and managed to get 
behind the flimsy structure of skins. 

But when he got there he found a big hole had been 
cut in it, and this surprised him not a little. 

He looked in and found the place empty, as far as any- 
thing in the way of a human being was concerned. 

“Velly stlange,” he thought, shaking his head. “Maybe 
Misler Charlie allee samee comee and gittee Misler Wild 
outtee. Me no undelstandee.” 

Then a strong feeling came upon him to crawl into the 
tepee, and, unable to resist it, he did so. 

There were blankets and trappings there in plenty. 

The old chief had brought with him, when he struck 
out from the reservation, about all he could carry in the 
way of finery and other things he might need. 

Hop looked them over and grinned. 

It struck him right away how easy it would be for him 
to disguise himself as an Indian. 

He crept softly to the front of the tepee and peered out- 
side. 

Just then a shout sounded from somewhere back of the 
camp. 

He saw Big Buck leap to his fet and start that way on 
a run. 

“Whattee mattee?” muttered the clever Chinee. “Mis- 
ler Wild allee samee gittee away, and um chief go lookee 
for him, so be. Allee light. Me puttee on um war-paint 
and makee velly goodee ledskin.” 

Having decided upon this, he lost no time in donning 
some of the chief’s finery. 

There was paint there, too, and producing a small hand- 
mirror, Hop quickly daubed it upon his face until it surely 
looked like that of an Indian with his war-paint on. 


He tore some feathers from a head-dress he found there, 
and wove them into his queue, Indian fashion. 

Then he selected a dirty and torn blanket, and threw it 
over his shoulders. 

“Lat allee light,” he muttered, as he surveyed himself 
in the glass. “Me waitee here lillee while, and len me ‘see 
whattee happen.” 

The only thing he had to fear was the return of the 
chief, who might take a notion to come into his tepee ” 

If he could see him coming he might easily crep 2 
through the opening, but the chief would surely discover 
it, and then he would probably be after him in a hurry. 

But Hop had two or three big crackers with him, and 
he kept a couple of matches in his hand, so he might strike 
a light whenever he chose and set them off. $ 

Lying on his stomach, he peered from the opening at the 
front of the tepee and watched the redskins, who seemed 
to be greatly excited. 

Suddenly two shots rang out, and then he knew that 
Wild must have got away from them. 

He believed it was Charlie who had fired the shots, how- 
ever, but did not get excited over it. 

The Pawnees ran wildly in the direction the reporkime 
from, and Hop chuckled to himself. 

“Ley no catchee Misler Wild and Misler Char] he- 
muttered. “Me wonder where Missee Alietta is. we ? 
me go lookee.” 

The entire camp was deserted in a very few secoto! fr 
all the braves had started in the pursuit. 

Hop stepped. softly out of the tepee and dua F 
into the rest that were scattered about rather close “5 ~ 

At length he came to the one that had been oteupied by 
Arietta and Red Wing, and when his keen eyes saw that 
this, too, had been cut open at the back, he gave a nod of 
satisfaction. 

“Missee Alietta allee samee gittee *way, too, so be,” he 
said. “Evelythling allee light. Now, len, me bettee go, 
too.” i ?. 

But just then he heard hurried footsteps, and not wish- 
ing to be caught there for fear he might be recognized as 
an interloper, he turned into the tepee that had lately been 
occupied by Arietta and the Indian maiden. 

Hop crouched there and looked out. 

Three of the braves were returning. EA 

Several horses were tied near the camp, and when bw 
them station themselves near the animals ue concluded 
that they had been sent back to watch them. 

They were within fifty, feet of him, too, so the Chine! 
man decided to wait there a while, knowing that he could 
easily leave the tepee by the rear. 

But he had not waited more than five minutes before 
exultant cries were heard, and then in came Big Buck d~ 
several of the Pawnees, two of whom were daere Ari- 


etta with them. 

Hop’s face fell. 

“Missee Alietta no gittee ’way, so be,” he thought. “at 
velly muchee bad. But allee light; me fixee. Me velly 
smartee Chinee.” 

The Chinaman had been away from Hiedi Charlie 
so long that he had no idea as to his whereabouts. 

But satisfied that it was he who had effected the escape 
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vot Wild, he decided to be the one to save Arictia from the 
Indians. 

_ Meanwhile, Arietta was being handled rather roughly 
by the redskins, who seemed to be very angry at her. 

Big Buck was talking and making all sorts of motions 
with his hands, and Hop could readily understand that he 
“was in a very ugly mood. 

_ He counted the Indians and found there were seven of 
«7 zm which, with the three who had come back to look 
ause! the horses, made ten all told. 

He knew there were more of them, however, and judged 
that they must have gone in pursuit of Wild and Charlie. 

Meanwhile, the captive girl was being dragged directly 
toward the tepee. 

Hop grew a little uneasy when he saw this, for it struck 
him that they meant to place her there. 

- He looked around the small interior of the tepee, and 
Pa a heap of blankets right at his side, which no doubt 
had been intended for a bed, he hurriedly crept under it 

and lay as flat as he could. 

He had barely got in this position when Arietta was 
hr into the tepee. 

$n he saw the hands of an Indian busily fixing the rent 
in? skins, for he had not covered his face up, and could 
loout from that side. 
~~—..e rent was temporarily repaired, and then he knew 
tithe tepee was being well guarded on all sides. 
it Hop never once feared that he would make a failure 
o now. 
‘etta was within two feet of him, and he was not long 
‘aking his presence known. 
= "issee Alietta,” he whispered, softly. 
e girl gave a start. 

But she recognized his voice right away and looked about 
her in surprise. 

“Me allee samee under here, Missee Alietta,” came from 
beneath the blankets. 

“Oh!” she answered, softly. “Hop, I fear they mean 
‘to kill me. They are very angry at what has happened. 
Wild has got away, I think, and I came very near doing 
so myself. But I am satisfied, so long as he is free?” 

“Tat allee light, Missee Alietta. Me fixee pletty soonee. 
We gittee outtee here.” 

Hop threw aside the blankets, so she could see him, and 
‘then turning himself so he could look out of the front of 

. ee, he watched and waited. 

’ Standing directly before the opening was a stalwart Paw- 
nee, a revolver in his hand. 

_ Half the time he kept’ looking inside, so Hop had to be 
ie careful. 

But the Chinaman kept watching, and after a few min- 
utes had passed he saw some more of the Indians coming, 
amjil at last he knew there must be as many as fifteen of 
them outside. 

According to what he had seen, he believed this to be 
the full number, for he knew very well that several of 
them had been shot since the trouble had started. 

Arietta moved a little closer to him, and then holding 
her head in her hands, as though she was weeping, she 
said, in a whisper: 

- “Did you see anything of the Indian girl, Hop?” 

No, Missee Alietta,” was the reply. 


_ “I can't imagine where she went. It was she who got 


“Wild out of the’ tepee over there.” 

“Me thlinkee Misler Charlie gittee him outtee, so be.” 

“No, but where is Charlie?” 

“Me no knowee, Missee Alietta. 
waitee in um bushes.” 

“Well, that’s all right, then. Probably he has either 
followed Wild, or he is somewhere close by right now.” 

The girl then saw the feathers in his hair for the first 
time. 

“Did you try to make it appear that you were one of 
the redskins, Hop?” she asked. 
“Lat light, Missee Alietta. 

be. Heapee muchee blave.” 

“Well, maybe you will be able to do something, shortly. 
Just lie still for a while. We can afford to wait a few min- 
utes, I think. They are holding a pow-wow out there.” 

The minutes flitted by, but there seemed to be no chance 
to make their escape. 

Three Indians were guarding the tepee closely, and each 
of them was armed with a revolver, ready to shoot. 

Hop at length decided that it was time for him to do 
something. 

“Me allee samee makee bigee fireclacker go bang, Missee 
Alietta,” he said, in a very low tone of voice. 

“Not yet, Hop. Wait awhile. We'll give Wild a chance 
to get back here. The distance to our camp is not far. 
It will not take him more than ten or twelve minutes to go 
there and get back again. I am sure he has made his es- 
cape, for about all the Pawnees have come back here.” 

“ Allee light, Missee Alietta. Me waitee lillee longer.” 

He did wait for about ten minutes, and then just as he 
was thinking of going ahead with his scheme and give the 
redskins a big surprise, Big Buck suddenly ran to the tepee. 

The Chinaman barely had time to conceal himself under 
the blankets when the old rascal seized Arietta and pulled 
her outside. 

A brave stood ready with a rope, and before‘ the girl 
could imagine what was going to happen, a noose had been 
thrown over her head and drawn tightly about her neck. 

“We hang the paleface maiden!” exclaimed Big Buck, 
savagely. “Young Wild West no find her alive if he 
comes.” 

The brave girl’s heart beat wildly now, for she realized 
that she was in great peril. 

She did not doubt for an instant but that Big Buck 
would keep his word. 

He was fiendish enough to do anything, and no doubt 
he felt like having revenge upon Young Wild West. 

Hop knew he must act now, so he quickly threw aside 
the blankets and leaped to his feet. 

Out came a big cracker, and striking a match, he applied 
it to the fuse. 

There was a siss, and then the Chinaman hurled the 
explosive missile right into the group of redskins, regardless 
of the fact that Arietta was in their midst. 

Bang! 

The explosion that followed was almost as loud as that 
of a small cannon, and instantly the scene was enveloped 
in a thick cloud of smoke. 

The disguised Chinaman had measured the distance care- 
fully, and he leaped forward to save the girl. 


He comee with me, and 


Me allee samee Pawnee, so 
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A scream sounded, and he knew then that Arietta must 
still be fast to the rope. 

But he pushed his way through the struggling Indians, 
who seemed to be temporarily demoralized, and as the 
smoke lifted for an instant he saw the girl being dragged 
along. 

Out came his knife, and with a quick slash he severed 
the rope. 

Then he leaped over a Pawnee who had been knocked to 
the ground in the scramble that followed the explosion, and 
catching her by the arm, he pulled her-from the spot. 

He had barely emerged from the smoke with his fair 
companion when—— 

Crang! ecrang! 

Two rifle-shots rang out. 

“Hip hi! hoolay!” shouted the Chinaman, for he knew 
that help was at hand. 

The Indians now fled in every direction, for they ex- 
pected to be shot down without quarter. 

Big Buck was one of the foremost, and he made for the 
horses. 

Hop had turned, in the direction the shots had been 
fired from, and a few seconds later he was met by Young 
Wild West and Cheyenne Charlie, who stepped from þe- 
hind the bushes. 

“Oh, Wild!” Arietta exclaimed, as she ran to her young 
lover, joyfully. “I really thought it was all up with me 
that time.” 

“Well, we were just going to make an attempt to save 
you, Et, when that firecracker exploded. Charlie says Hop 
has been missing a long while, but he showed up at the 
right time, as usual.” 

“Lat light, Misler Wild. Me allee samee light here 
evely timee.” 

“Well, I reckon we have taken the eke all right,” the 
young deadshot observed, as he saw three or four of the 
Pawnees riding away. “But we may as well make a clean 
job of it, I think. Come, Charlie, there are other ponies 
there, so we will get after them. I would like the pleas- 
ure of taking old Big Buck alive.” 

“Right yer are, Wild,” the scout answered. 
him, an’ don’t yer forgit it.” 

“Et, you go on back to the camp with Hop,” said our 
hero, nodding to his sweetheart: “I reckon you won’t be 
bothered on the way. We have got the Pawnees on the run. 
We will be back in about an hour at the most.” 

“All right, Wild,” the girl answered, for she was always 
ready to do anything he advised. 

She saw the two get a horse apiece, and start in pursuit 
of the redskins, and “then she turned with Hop and headed 
toward the river. 

Reaching it, they found a place to cross, and were not 
long in reaching the camp. 

They found Jim, Anna, Eloise, Horace Grant and Wing 
there. 

Little Moccasin had set out on his own hook for the pur- 
pose of trying to find his sweetheart. 

Anna and Eloise were delighted at the safe return of the 
girl, who was still pale from the peril she had passed 
through. 

They hugged and kissed her until she was almost breath- 
less. 


“Well git 
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When she finally was able to relate what had happened 
to her they listened in silence. 

“They were going to hang you, eh?” Horace Grant nid, 
his eyes flashing. “The fiends! I had no idea that there 
were any bad Indians in these parts any more. What 
does it mean, anyhow?” 

“Well, it means that if they are the only ones who are 
inclined to be bad they will soon be taken care c^ Mr. 
Grant,” Arietta answered, with a smile. “Wild € A 
lie are after them.” s the 

“I think I had better go, too,” spoke up Jim Dart.” 

“Well, go on, Jim. Wild and Charlie took horses they 
found at the Indian camp. You probably will be able to 
overtake them, if you ride fast.” i 

Dart gave a nod and then quickly saddled his horse. ~ 

He was not long in mounting, and he rode down to the 
ford and soon crossed the river. ~ 

“Now, then,” said Arietta, who was now quite com- 
posed, “the only thing we can do is to stay here and wait 
until they return. You can rest assured, however, that 
Wild will take the old chief, dead or alive. He will never 
let him get away after what he saw him trying tos ' 
me. I came within an ace of being hanged andam 
thankful that I escaped.” 

“Well, I wont feel exactly safe until this bad bå of- 
Pawnees are cleaned up,” declared Grant, shaking hisgd.— = a 
j Mi 

CHAPTER IX, 
LITTLE MOCCASIN WEDS RED WING. | 


Little Moccasin had not been idle during the timat 
elapsed since Young Wild West left the camp to gote at 
rescue of Arietta. 

He crossed the river, bent upon finding Red Wing. 

The Comanche was well armed, and the set expression 
on his face indicated plainly that he was not to be trifled 
with, and should any of the Pawnees dare to dispute his. 
way there must surely be a fight. 

With the Indian cunning and stealth that had been born 
in him, Little Moccasin made his way noiselessly through 
the woods and soon reached a point from which he could 
overlook the camp. 

Knowing full well that it would be entirely out of the 
question to try and gain the consent of Big Buck for the 
hand of his daughter, the young Comanche had but one 
purpose in view now, and that was to urge Red Wi 
leave her people and take up her lot with him. 

But where was she? That was the question that dis- 
turbed him now. i ; 

He looked vainly about the camp-fire. 

The Indians were grouped together not far from the 
chief’s tepee, and he could plainly tell thħt they were in- 
an ugly mood. J 

It happened that just then the chief strode to the tepee 
and then dragged forth Arietta. 

When Little Moccasin saw the rope placed about her 
neck he involuntarily raised his revolver and started to- 
creep closer. F 

He meant to save the white girl at the risk of his own | 
life. 

Nearer he crept through the bushes, and just as j was 
going to make a desperate attempt to save her, Hop ex- 
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ploded the cracker which had such a disastrous effect upon 
the Pawnees. 
- Little Moccasin lay still, then, for he realized that other 
help was at hand. : 
He watched through the smoke and saw Big Buck and 
his braves rushing madly about, and when he finally saw 
the old chief mount his horse and go riding away he sprang 
ta pis feet. i 
rid, at just then Young Wild West and Cheyenne .Charlie 
«reared on the scene. 
| ‘tittle Moccasin saw them running for the horses, and 
then he gave a nod of satisfaction. 
| He decided that he must have a horse, too, for some- 
thing seemed to tell him that Red Wing must have flea 
from the spot, after all, and probably her defeated father 
would find her. 
` He had nearly reached the few mustangs that remained 
tied to the trees when there was a rustle in the bushes, and 
then his sweethart appeared before him. 
She was clasping her hands and appeared to be much 
distressed. 
ë Red Wing!” exclaimed the Comanche, putting out his 
hands. 
_ Something like a sob escaped the girls lips, and then she 
‘flew toward him and fell into his arms. 
the “Pake me, Little Moccasin,” she said. 
again live with the Pawnees.” 
With brightly shining eyes, the 
glossy hair. 
| “We go and make Big Buck say it is all right,” he said, 
solemnly. 
Rec Wing looked up in surprise, and then gave a nod. 
That was quite enough for him, so he hastily ran for- 
ward, and just as he was selecting two of the horses, so 
‘they might ride away, three Pawnees dashed upon the 
‘scene. 
No doubt they had concealed themselves, waiting for the 
‘opportunity to get the horses and make their escape. 
| They stopped still in their tracks when they saw the 
Comanche and the daughter of the chief. 
_ “Wgh!” exclaimed one of them, menacingly, as he raised 
‘the revolver he held in his hand. 
“Stop!” exclaimed Red Wing, in the Pawnee tongue. 
“Big Buck-has lost the fight. He made a great mistake 
in fighting the palefaces. He will now go back to the teser- 
vavivixand, live in peace.” 
_ The Pawnee dropped his hand and slowly slipped the 
‘revolver back into the holster that hung from his belt. 
But the others did not seem to be exactly satisfied. 
| Suddenly they ran forward and attempted to grapple 
with the young Comanche. 


~~ There was no help for it now. 


“TJ will never 


Comanche stroked her 


eee gleaming knife had crept in Little Moccasin’s hand, | 


and ‘the blows he dealt were savage and rapid. 

Soon the two braves lay upon the ground, bleeding from 
‘their wounds, while the other shook his head, and mount- 
me of the horses, rode away. 

Come, Red Wing,” said Little Moccasin, as he viewed 
s fallen foes with a certain degree of pride. 

| She nodded, and then, assisting her to mount one of the 
“mustangs, he sprang upon the back of another and then 


they set out in the direction Young Wild West and Chey- 
enne Charlie had taken but a short time before. 

It was evidently the purpose of the young Comanche 
now to make old Big Buck give his consent to the marriage 
of his daughter. 

Through the woods they rode for perhaps half a milo, 
and then they came to an open spot. 

In the distance they could see the stragglers of the Paw- 
nee band riding for their lives, with Young Wild West 
and the scout in hot pursuit. 

So close were the two to them that it seemed that the 
fight must soon be ended. 

Yet no shots were being fired. 

Red Wing could see her father, who was now fleeing 
like a whipped cur, and she shook her head sadly, but 
said nothing to her Comanche lover. 

On they rode, and when they were yet half a mile from 
the pursued and their pursuers, shots were heard. 

One by one the Indians fell, and in less than two min- 
utes only one was still in the saddle. 

It was Big Buck, and when she watched with staring eyes 
and saw that Young Wild West and his partner had ceased 
firing, but were bearing down swiftly upon the lone fugi- 
tive, she nodded and looked pleased. 

“Young Wild West will not kill Big Buck,” she called 
out to Little Moccasin, who was two or three lengths ahead, 
of her. 

“No, he want to take alive, Red Wing,” was the reply. 

Meanwhile, our hero and the scout were rapidly bearing 
down upon the chief, whose horse seemed lame and could 
not go with any degree of speed. 

The shots that had been fired by the fleeing Pawnees had 
failed to hit them, but they had shot with telling effect, 
taking care not to hit the old chief. 

Wild had gathered in the rope that had been tied to the 
mustang he had selected to make the pursuit, and he was 
now ready to rope the chief. 

“Swing out to the left, Charlie,” he said. “T will go 
to the right. I reckon we'll soon have him now.” ; 

But bent upon making his escape, Big Buck rode on with 
dogged determination. 

However, it was a faint hope, and soon he found the 
young deadshot so near him that he brought his horse to 
a halt and raised the rifle, which he had clutched during 
the flight, and fired several shots from it. 

Whizz! £ 

The rope flew through the air in snake-like fashion, and 
down came the noose over his head. 

A quick jerk, and the old chief went sprawling upon 
the ground, 

Young Wild West dismounted in a hurry and was at 

his side before he had recovered from the shock caused 
by the fall. : 
“Well, Big Buck,” said the boy, coolly, as he bent over 
him, “I reckon it is all up with you. I don’t believe there 
are more than half a dozen of your braves left to tell the 
tale. You brought it on yourself, so you shouldn’t com- 
plain. You started the fight, and this is the finish.” 

The chief arose to a sitting posture, and folding his arms 
across his breast, looked defiantly at the boy. 

“Young Wild West shoot Big Buck!” he exclaimed. 

“No, I am not going to do that. That would be one 
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way of making a good Indian of you, but I am not going 
to do that. Big Buck, I am going to spare your life be- 
cause you have a daughter who is altogether too good to 
be a Pawnee. She is riding here now. Look that way and 
you will see her.” 

The chief turned his eyes slowly in the direction he 
pointed, and when he saw Red Wing and Little Moccasin 
bearing swiftly toward them he sprang to his feet and ut- 
tered the war-whoop of the Pawnees. 

“Big Buck kill Little Moccasin!” he cried. 

“No, you won’t, not if I have got anything to say about 
it,” the young deadshot retorted. “You just behave your- 
self now, or I will be compelled to tie your hands.” 

“Let him alone, Wild,” suggested Cheyenne Charlie, who 
had reached the scene by this time and halted. “If he 
tries any treacherous game, Pll put a bullet through him.” 

“Neyer mind about that, Charlie,” was the reply. “He 
feels pretty sore over his defeat, so he has cause for acting 
in this way. I am going to see to it that he gives his con- 
sent to his daughter’s marriage with Little Moccasin. After 
that I may take a notion to let him go.” 

The boy now stepped over to the old redskin and coolly 
took from him the knife and revolver that he still had on 
his person. 

“T told you you had to behave yourself, Big Buck,” he 
said, sternly. “I reckon you know what I mean when I 
say that, don’t you?” 

“Young Wild West heap much brave.” 

“Yes, that’s all right. But here come Little ieoa 
and Red Wing. We will soon settle this piece of business. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself when you have such 
a fine daughter. You are a disgrace to her.” 

Little Moccasin and the Indian maiden soon rode up 
and dismounted. 

“Well, Red Wing,” said our hero, in his cool and easy 
way, “we have your father here. I thought it best to 
spare his life, but I assure you it was entirely on your ac- 
count. He was doing his best to kill me, but that’s all 
right. He didn’t do it, and he is alive yet.” 

“T am very glad, Young Wild West,” the girl answered, 
as she slipped from the back of the mustang she had ridden 
to the spot. 

Then she stepped forward a few steps in a timid fash- 
ion, looking at her father meanwhile. 

“Little Moccasin,” said the boy, as the Comanche dis- 
mounted, “come over here.” 


The Comanche nodded and obeyed. 

“Now, then, I reckon Big Buck is willing to let you 
have his daughter for your squaw. Just ask him.” 

“Big Buck,” said Little Moccasin, in a business-like way, 
“me want Red Wing for my squaw.” 

“Red Wing not my daughter. Me no care,” 
angry response. 

“Hold on, you can’t renounce your daughter as easily 
as all that,” Wild spoke up. 

“Little Moccasin can take Red Wing. Me no want to 
see her again.” 

“Well, I reckon that’s all right. If I were her I wouldn’t 
care to see you again, either. Go ahead, Little Moccasin. 
Red Wing is yours.” 

The clatter of horses’ hoofs sounded just then, and 


was the 


looking in that direction, Wild saw Jim Dart rapidly 
nearing the spot. >. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, with a a, of satisfaction. 
“Jim is coming . That shows that Arietta and Hop must 
have got back to the camp. We will wait till he gets here” 
before we go any further with this game.” ; 

It was not long before Dart came riding to the spot. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, as he reined in his hor » Bi sas 
you have got the old chief, eh, Wild?” 

“Yes, I thought it would be a good ideal 
alive,” was the reply. “Did you see anythin, 
nees running around loose?” 

“Yes, I saw two. One was riding off to the right, RE 
the other went to thè left. There are quite a few ‘dead ones 
scattered around, though.” : 

“Well, that’s all right. It couldn’t be helped. They 
wanted us, and to save ourselves we had to get some of 
them, that’s all. Now, then, I will tell you what has hap- 
pened here. Big Buck has told Little Moccasin that he can 
have his daughter.” ‘ 

“Thats goed.” 

“And I am going to let him go.” 

“What!” exclaimed Dart, looking surprised. 

“Yes, what do we want to be bothered with him for? Tf- 
we take him a prisoner to the post it will only cause us 
two or three days’ delay. It will be all right, anyhow, for 
he will surely have to tell what happened when he’s caught 
or goes back there. My standing with the army officials 
is all right, so I am not going to bother to oe make a 
report, unless it is demanded of me later on.” 

Big Buck had remained silent, his hands hanging at. 
his sides, and his head bowed. 

“Now, then, Big Buck,” said the boy, coolly, oe: i 
your horse over there. Go and get him and go on about 
your business. I don’t care where you go, but let me tell 
you one thing: If I find you following us, I am going to 
put a bullet where it will do the most good. pa : 

“Big Buck will go back to the reservation,’ was the 
reply. “Young Wild West great paleface boy. The Paw- 
nees no want to fight the palefaces. They no want to ami 
for the game out of season,’ are 

“Well, it took a whole lot to make you change your mind. 
But I reckon it will be a lesson to you, so go on, and re- 
member that it is for your daughter’s sake that you have 
been spared.” tad 

Without saying a word to this, the old chief strode gy : 
toward his horse, which had stopped to graze, something 
like a hundred yards distant. $ 

Our friends watched him until he caught the animal 
and mounted. š 

“Well, I reckon that will be about all,” said Young Wild 
West, in his cool and easy way. “Come on. We will ride 
back to the camp. If we happen to meet any of the Paw- 4 
nees on the way we will give them a chance and tell them 
that their chief has gone back to the reservation.’ Tt is i 
hardly likely they will attempt to put up a fight now, - for 
there are not many of them left.” 

They all mounted and were soon riding at a canter i in’ 
the direction of the river. 

They met none of ihe Indians, for they had taken care 
to make good their escape, and as they started to cross the 
river a cheer went up from the other side, and then the | 
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‘girls appeared, waving their hats, followed by Horace Grant| two gold coins for the trouble he had taken in making the 


and the two-Chinamen. 
` “Well, it seems that it has turned out all right, after 
call” said Grant, when they dismounted. 

z «Yes, everything is all right,” was the reply. “Now, 
then, I reckon we may as well remain here until to-mor- 
row morning, since the afternoon is pretty well gone, and 
it will hardly be worth while to set out now. Little Moc- 
casin and Red Wing will go with us. Most likely we will 
“strike a settlement before you get to the ranch you are head- 

ing for, and if we do; we will see to it that they are a 
vied in legal fashion.” 

They remained at the camp until the following morning. 

Nothing more was seen or heard of the few stragglers of 
the Pawnee band, so they set out, and in due time struck 
a healthy little settlement, where a parson was found who 
was quite willing to tie the knot. 

Tt had got noised through the settlement that there was 
‘to be a marriage ceremony performed, so when our friends 
rode to the house where the parson lived, they were followed 
-hy-quite a crowd. 

_ The parson soon saw that he could not accommodate 
them all in the house, so suggested that the ceremony take 
‘place under the big shade tree in front of the house. 

_ This was thought to be all right by every one, so the 
‘couple, who were very modest, as might be supposed, 
‘stepped forward and got in position. 

Just then Hop, who was bound to have a little fun 
out of it, hurried forward, carrying a small Japanese para- 
ere his head, and bowing i in Oriental fashion. 

Me allee samee standee uppee with um blide and 
a7 he said to the surprised minister. “Me velly 
‘smartee Chinee, so be.” 

“What—what does this mean?” the good man asked, 
hesitatingly, as he looked at Young Wild West, who had 
made the arrangements for the ceremony to take place. 

“That’s all right, dominie,” the boy answered, with a 
‘smile. “Thats our clever Chinee. Don’t mind what he 
‘says. Let him stand ip with them. It is all right.” 

_ “Just as you say,” and then the couple joined hands 
‘and the ceremony was quickly gone through with. 

= “Me likée kissee um blide, so be,” said Hop, stepping 
‘forward, as though he intended to do it. 

weed Wing drew back quickly, and just the vestige of an 

gleam shot from the eyes of Little Moccasin. 

~ But wuer he remembered the part the Chinman had 
‘played in the rescue of Arietta, he changed instantly and 
put out his hand. 
< “Chinee heap much brave!” he exclaimed. 

“Lat allee light, Lillee Moccasin,” was the reply. “You 
allee samee velly nicee ledskin, so be. You livee velly 

happy with Led Wing. Havee plenty lillee pa- 
pooses. Heap muchee goodee timee. Hip hi! hoolay! 
Evelybody velly muchee happy. Me allee samee likee Meli- 
can sportee Pe 

= Then he seized the astonished clergyman and began 
eing him about in waltz time, while the crowd roared 
with laughter. 
~ When the excitement had subsided the clergyman was 
forced to laugh heartily, and declared that it was a fitting 
wind-up to the ceremony, especially when Wild handed him 


twò one. 

When Hop saw this he gave a nod, as though he had 
just thought of something, and turning to the newly 
wedded pair, he said : 

“Me havee makee lillee plesent to um blide, so be. She 
likee havee hicee lillee flower lat she keepee velly muchèe 
long timee. Me fixee.” 

Then he dropped upon his knees and began feeling about 
on the ground. 

“Me allee samee findee softee spot, so be,” he declared. 
“Now evelybody watchee.” 

He produced a rather large seed which looked as though 
it might have come from a pumpkin or squash, 

“What do you propose to do, my Celestial friend?” the 
clergyman asked, looking at him in surprise. 

“Me allee samee plantee um seed; len pletty soonee 
velly nicee flower glow,” was the bland reply. 

“The Chinaman is somewhat of a magicien,” Wild ex- 
plained. 

“Byelybody watchee!” exclaimed Hop, as he drew forth 
his big yellow silk handkerchief, which had served him so 
many times to assist in his feats of sleight-of-hand. 

The clever Chinee carefully buried the seed in the 
ground, and then he suddenly flung the handkerchief over 
the spot, arranging it so it remained in the form of a cone. 

Hop arose to his feet, made some mysterious passes over 
the handkerchief with his hands, and then nodding to Red 
Wing, said: 

“You takee uppee um handkelchief.” 

She looked at Little Moccasin, who nodded approvingly, 
and then she stepped over and lifted the handkerchief from 
the ground. 

A ery of amazement went up from the crowd. 

Upon a small shrub which appeared to be rooted in the 
ground was a handsome red rose. 

Red Wing did not seem to mind because the rose was 
made of paper. She seized it, eagerly, and thrust it in 
her hair, at the same time bowing her thanks to Hop. 

The Chinaman was voted to be a real wonder, and the 
parson insisted on shaking hands with him. 

With the thanks that came from Little Moccasin and 
Red Wing ringing in their ears, Young Wild West and his 
friends set out with Horace Grant toward the ranch that 
Grant said was only twenty miles further to the south. 

Thus the adventure which we have named “Young Wild 
West and Little Moccasin; or, Arietta’s Pawnee Peril” 
came to a termination. 

But there were many yeb ahead for the dashing young 
deadshot and his friends, as the reader can well believe. 

Next week’s issue will contain “YOUNG WILD WEST 
STOPPING A ‘SHOOT-UP’; OR, THE GRUDGE 
THAT NEVER WAS PAID.” ; 


A 


SPECIAL NOTICE :—All back numbers of this week- 
ly except the following are in print: 1 to 40, 42, 44, 45, 
47, 50 to 52, 63, 69, 78, 88, 90, 102, 105. Ifyou cannot ob- 
tain the ones you want from your newsdealer, send the 
price in money or postage stamps by mail to FRANK 
TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION SQUARE, NEW 
YORK CITY, and you will receive the copies you order, by 
return mail. : 
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SOME GOOD ARTICLES. 


To-day, warships are built in the United States in not much 
more than half the time required ten or fifteen years ago. 
Chief Constructor Watt attributes his increase in rapidity to 
greater familiarity with government work on the part of 
contractors, to the provision of more complete plans by the 
Navy Department, and to the effort to restrict changes in con- 
tract plans as much as possible. Ton for ton, we build as 
quickly as the foreign navies and actually for less cost. 


The market in Japan for playing cards is very limited from 
the fact that the foreign community in Kobe only amounts to 
about 1,250 people and the Japanese do not use imported 
foreign style cards, In the Japanese national card games a 
totally different style of card is used, but they play a game 
called “trump” in which foreign style cards are employed, but 
these are almost exclusively of Japanese manufacture on ac- 
count of their cheapness. They sell 15 or 20 cents a pack 
when made of paper and from 30 to 40 cents when made of 
celluloid, including the internal revenue tax of 10 cents a 
pack. The Kobe Club is the largest user of cards here, and 
they import their own cards, specially manufactured for them 
in England. Other cards imported are mostly English, as 
this nationality largely predominates here, but there is prob- 
ably not much more than half a gross packs sold outside the 
club during a year. They sell at retail from 62 to 75 cents 
per pack. = 


Have you ever seen a catskin carriage robe with the skins 
in their natural colors? If not, you would be as much sur- 
prised at its beauty as the writer was, when a young nephew 
who was visiting me from the country brought his robe out 
for admiration, It was really beautiful, but it seemed also 
remarkable as the handiwork of a boy not yet seventeen. 
He had bagged the cats of all the neighborhood, killed them 
and tanned the skins. But the lining was still more remark- 
able. It was of blanket-like material, and this boy had him- 
self taken the wool as it came from the sheep, washed it, dyed 
it, spun it into yarn, and put the yarn on a loom, and had 
woyen it into cloth, this alone completing the production of 
the cloth lining. His father had a small woolen mill driven 
by a water wheel and covering a floor space of probably 
40 x 60. In these days, when the large factories specialize 
labor so that different persons perform the different steps in 
the production of a cloth, it seemed remarkable that the 
boy should have, single-handed, converted the raw material 
into the beautiful finished article. 


Lumbermen employed by the Pennsylvania Lumber Com- 
pany found a Revolutionary musket embedded inca tree- cut 
down near Shohola, Pike County. A huge pine tree was cut 
down, but the butt was defective and in order to secure a sound 
end to the log the diseased part was cut off. In doing so it was 
found that this portion of the tree was hollow and the aper- 
ture had grown over so that it was not observable to the wood- 
chopper. In the hollow was an old-fashioned flintlock musket, 
such as was in use by the pioneers of this region. The spot 
where the musket was found is in the neighborhood of the 
bloody battle which occurred between the whites and Indians” 
on July 22, 1779, in which the former were defeated, and it is 
possible that the gun may have belonged to one of the 
wounded stragglers of the defeated patriots. 


GRINS AND CHUCKLES. 


Mr. Heller (1 a.m.)—Well, Maria, we've lost the Ninth 
Ward. Maria (absent-mindedly)—Dear me! Have you looked 
under the bureau? 


= 
Tommy—Paw, what sore of a thief is a “second-sto 
worker?” Mr. Figg—It must be one of those fellows that 
steals a story and sells it the second time, 


“Young Higginside married, you say, on $10 a week? That 
took nerve, anyhow. What was he working at?” “Nothing. 
It was the girl that was earning the $10.” 


There in the dust, footsore and weary, he fell, “How sad, 
how unjust!” the world cried, “to perish in the very sight of 
home!” But the umpire refused to reverse his declaipm = 

His Wife—And you are to defend that shoplifter? You- 
Lawyer—My dear, she isn’t a shoplifter. She was formerly; 
but she has saved so much money in the last ten years that 
she has become a kleptomaniac. : 


“What was it, children, that the rich man said when the 
guests bidden to his feast refused to come?” asked the Sunday- 
school teacher. “He said, “There are others, ” replied the 
children in unison, 


“In the summer time,” said the loud-voiced man in the 
street car, “you should drink the coldest water and keep all 
your eatables cold.” “I suppose you are a doctor?” said the 
lady next to him. “No, madam; an ice dealer.” ral 

hs Os 


Arctic Explorer (narrating his adventures)~You would 
hardly believe it, miss, but I actually subsisted at one time for 
an entire week upon a single, leather boot. She (breathlessly) 
—How truly wonderful! The boot must have been an unusu- 
ally large ene. 


The Professor—You are now gazing, sorr, on that wonderfws, 
planet, Saturn. The Seeker After Science—And what is that 
$mðoth, broad belt running all round it? The Professor 
(rising to the occasion)—Hem! That, sorr, is the track of the 
Saturn Bicycle Club. x 


New Boarder—I found something in my bedroom last night. 
Landlady (indignantry)—Indeed, sir, you did nothing of the 
kind. If you did you brought it with you. There isn’t any 
such thing in the house. New Boarder—Oh, I’m glad of that, 
for it was a dollar bill I found. : ae) 
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McPHERSON’S DEATH. 


By Horace Appleton 


Many of the soldiers who may happen to read this account 
will remember jovial Jack Thompson—his name is Andrew 
Jackson—who for a whole year rode as orderly for Major Wil- 
lard, of McPherson’s staff, and who, as a specially detailed 
orderly for Colonel Kooboy, also of McPherson’s staff, had the 
honor of carrying the Union flag into Vicksburg. 

He was afterward appointed orderly to General McPherson, 
in which capacity he served until the general’s death. Mr. 
Thompson is a man of honor, and aside from the fact that 
he can substantiate every important circumstance connected 
with the affair, is to be believed on his own word. 

I give the story in his own language. 

On the 22d of July, 1864, General McPherson had com- 
mand of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Army Corps, under 
Sherman, before Atlanta. 

The Seventeenth corps had been dispatched to destroy the 
Atlanta and Eastern Railroad. McPherson, fearing that Hood 
would push in between the corps, set out with three of his 
staff—General Hickenlooper, General Steele and Captain Gile, 
and myself as orderly—to General Smith's division. 

Just as we went to cross a small stream called Peachtree 
Creek, we were met by a number of teams crossing toward 
us at full speed, and in greatest confusion. McPherson, turn- 
ing to Captain Gile, said: “Gile, stop those teams; they’ll get 
up a general stampede,” upon which order Gile left us. 

We rode on about two hundred yards, when he were met 
by a large drove of cattle belonging to the Union army, and 
which were stampeding right into our line. McPherson here 
ordered either Steele or Hickenlooper, and I think it was the 
latter, to stop them. 

General Hickenlooper has stated that he was sent to order 
up artillery. This may have been the case, as both of these 
officers left us at this time, leaving only McPherson and my-, 
self to ride on toward the hidden enemy. 

We rode about a quarter or half a mile, and halted when 
near the woods, McPherson gazing anxiously to the front and 
sides, to discover where the bullets were coming from that 
were whistling around us. While we were halted there, Cap- 
tain John B. Raymond, of General Leggett’s staff, came gal- 
loping up and said: 

“General McPherson, General Leggett wants to know what 
he shall do; they have crowded him back.” 

General McPherson answered: 

“Tell General Leggett to straighten his lines parallel with 
this road, just as quick as heaven will let him.” 

“Captain Raymond wheeled and rode back at full speed, 
followed at a distance of probably fifty yards by General Mc- 
Pherson and myself. In a few moments we were in the woods, 
and as Captain Raymond rounded a slight bend in the road 
just ahead of us, we heard a roar of musketry and saw Cap- 
tain Raymond’s horse fall, and the rider tumble off in the 
leaves to the left. 

Just at this moment the shrubbery became fairly alive with 
gray uniforms, and more than one hundred muskets were 
leveled upon McPherson and myself. “Halt! halt!” rang out 
from, the front and left. McPherson checked his horse so 
quickly that it slid upon its haunches for twenty feet, and 
lifting his hat in a polite salute, wheeled sharp to the right 
and gave spurs to his horse. 

Just as the horse made the second jump McPherson fell 
to the ground, pierced through the back by a musket ball. 

A whole volley was fired at this time, and not a single shot 
or a few shots, as I have read there was. I was leaning far 


over my horse’s neck, to escape the fire behind, and just as 
I heard the volley and saw McPherson fall, I either struck my 
head against a tree, or was dragged off by a heavy bough; 
whichever it was, I believe I lay senseless for a few moments, 
but quickly recovering, I rose up and went to where MePher- 
son lay, about ten feet from where I fell. I stooped to raise 
him, and. asked: 

“General McPherson, are you hurt?” and McPherson an- 
swered: “Oh, Orderly, I am.” 

Before I called his name the rebels did not know whorl 
had killed. 

In the account given in the “Enquirer” by a Confederate 
Captain Richard Beard, he says: “Right by his (McPherson’s) 
side lay a man who, if at all hurt, was but slightly wounded. 
* * * Pointing to the dead man, I asked, ‘Who is this man 
lying here?’ He answered, with tears in his eyes, ‘Oh, sir, it 
is General McPherson; you have killed the best man in the 
Union army.’ ” 

Owing to the fact that I was rather confused by the blow 
i had received on the head, I cannot remember whether Cap- 
tain Beard asked me this or not. If he did, I must have made 
him the answer nearly as he gives it. 

Almost immediately after McPherson had spoken to me he 
turned over on his face, straightened himself out, and clutehear 
the leaves convulsively with his hands. $ 

For a short time his whole body trembled and quivered, and 
on its growing quiet, I made up my mind that he was dead. 

While looking at him I was jerked around pretty rough 
by an able-bodied rebel, and thought that my hour had come, 
for I heard cries of “Shoot him! Shoot the scoundrel!” accom- 
panied by the click of several muskets. I was marched imme- 
diately to the rear, where I found 1,950 of our men, who were 
prisoners. Among them I found Captain Raymond, whom 
I had seen fall from his horse. I told him that MecPhers~ 
had been killed. I have received several letters from € Cier“ 
Raymond since the war, and if he is alive to-day- 
substantiate what I am telling you. = 

When I was forced away from where McPherson lay Y am 
confident that he was dead, and the fact that he was at that 
time surrounded by at least 500 rebels, who had discovered 
his rank and name, makes it highly improbable that “George 
Reynolds, of the Iowa Volunteers, stumbled upon McPherson 
as he lay dying at the base of a tree,” etc. The account of 
the Confederate captain spoken above tallies too closely with 
my own to all this to be believed. 

I was taken to Andersonville and kept there nine months and 
six days. 

I had been there nearly four weeks, when General Blair's 
orderly was placed in the same vile pen, and he told me tù 
he, with Blair, was riding after McPherson, General Blair 
wanting to ask for some orders, and they Weré about a 
hundred yards in our rear, and had us in full view, when Mc- 
Pherson was shot, and I fell from my horse. 


General Blair turned back and reported at McPherson’s head- 
quarters that “General McPherson and his orderly had been 
shot all to pieces.” It was this report that sent the war-cry 
down the ranks: “McPherson and revenge! ” thy 

This orderly was much surprised to find me alive, He has 
told me that McPherson’s body had been recovered and sent 
North; that Logan had to make several hard charges before 
it was recovered, and this account I have seen in several ‘his- 
tories since. It is foolishness to think of three men coming 
and taking the body of a Federal general, and that body sur- 
rounded by at least five hundred Confederate soldiers. He 
also told me that General Blair had told that MePherson and 
his orderly had been shot to pieces by a volley of at least five 
hundred guns, 
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(A SERIAL STORY ) 


THE EMPTY SADDLE 


2) 


THE WILD HORSE OF RED RIVER 


(Chapter VII—Continued) 
| The outlaws, wholly unconscious of the near proximity of 
the very girl for whom they were searching, sat and talked 
until they were rested, and then rose and took their departure. 

“Once more I breathe easier now that they are gone,” 
sighed Bessie. She rose to her feet, carefully let down the 
hammer of her gun and started through the wood. 

She had no idea whither she was going, but the fact that 
her pifrsuers had been in the neighborhood was sufficient for 
her to change her locality. 

She traveled about four miles southwest in the blind hope 
that she was going further away from her would-be captors, 
Again exhausted, she sank down on the border of the prairie 
and once more slept. 

When she awoke she found the slanting rays of the rising 
sun falling on her face. The girl sat up on the grass, rubbed 
‘cr eyes and tried to gather up her scattered faculties. She 
looked about her and was amazed to see a snow-white steed, on 
whose back was'an empty saddle, standing within ten paces of 
her. The horse saw her but evinced no fear, standing gazing 
at her without an effort to move. 

Be “Tt is Snowflake!” she said. “My dear Snowflake, whose 
CPA “saved. Ah, my wild beauty, you do not know that you 

rpyour life to me. But for me your bones would have been 
Mr ae aching on the plains.” 
i ‘She rose to her feet and took a step toward him. 

‘The wild horse, that wonder of Red River, stood motionless 
gazing at her with his great eyes, evincing no fear; he even 
whinnied as she extended her hand and called to him. 

“Surely it is no wild horse,” thought the girl. “No wild 
horse would have a saddle on his back. And that saddle is 
worth ten thousand dollars, too,” she thought. “Why could 
not I capture the horse. I believe I can do it.” 

She took a step nearer, then another. She was not five paces 
‘away and the wild horse of Red River evinced a decidedly 
friendly disposition. 

Bot suddenly an arrow whizzed through the air, passing so 

o her face as to cause her to start. 
4 We wild horse, alarmed, wheeled about and capered over the 
plain. Anoti-narrow whizzed after him and struck the saddle, 
eens into the leather just below the horn. 

Bessie, with all the instinct of a veteran scout, dropped to 
(the ground and cocked her rifle. Soon she saw a commotion 
lin the tall grass, and the next moment a feather, then a head 
appeared above the tall grass. 
$ ‘She raised her gun and fired and the head disappeared. 
= “Have I killed him?” she asked the next moment, her heart 
‘going out in sympathy for the unfortunate savage. 

“Oh, I would not have shot him for the world! 
‘forgive me, I am now a murderess! ” 
: Thus foolishly blaming herself for doing what she should 
have done, she neglected to reload her rifle. 

- Suddenly: a piercing yell rose on the air before her, which 
was answered by: another on the right and a third on her left, 
“Oh, heaven help me!” screamed the girl, wheeling about to 
fly, just as three stalwart warriors rose from the ground and’ 


Heaven 


By KIT CLYDE. 


leaped toward her. She ran but a short distance when she 
stumbled and fell, then with a yell of exultation, the Indians 
rushed at her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FOUND—RESCUED—IN TROUBLE AGAIN, 


We must return to Maurice, whom the reader will remember 
we left with the horse hunters, just after the capture of the 
wild horse and his narrow escape from death. 

Maurice was:all anxiety. He had become nervous and irri- 
table, and upbraided Old Buck and his companions for not 
finding her captors. 

“The Indians have them!” he said again and again. “They 
are no doubt making their way toward the Bad Lands and may 
kill them.” 

“Waal, youngster, we are a-doin’ all we kin fur ’em,” said 
the veteran horse hunter, Old Buck. “Boys, we'll rope them 
air red niggers.” 

“We'll shoot them at sight,” growled Bill Snow. 
take any prisoners.” 

“That’s the way I feel about it.” 

After several hours had been spent in the search, the horse- 
man known as Squint-Eyed Bob suggested that they go back 
to the stage coach and get on the trail from there. 

“How far are we from the wrecked stage?” asked Maurice, 

“Four miles.” 

“Then let us go at once. Don’t delay a moment and leave 
no stone unturned until they are found.” 

The five wheeled their horses about dnd galloped like mad- 
men over the ground until they came to the wrecked ¢oach. 

“Hello, what’s that down thar?” called Old Buck, pointing 
down at the creek. 3 

“Looks like another stage.” 

“We must investigate this,” said Maurice, anxiously. 

They hurried down to the second stage coach, which, as we 
have seen, had been pushed into the creek. 

When they had carefully examined it and the ground round 
about Old Buck scratched his head in a puzzled sort of way, 
and said: 

“Say fellers, hang me ef I ain’t stuck. Hyar air prints o’ 
Injun moccasins, hyar air signs o’ horses, and hyar air a second 
stage.” 

“They have killed old Hank?” said Maurice, suggestively. 

“No, I tell yer a Injun’d hev ter be purty sharp ter rub him 
out.” 

“Well, 
Maurice. 

“Right ter the mountains,” put in Bob. 

“Boys,” said Old Buck, and then he closed his mouth like a 
steel trap. 

“Waal, what air it, Buck?” 

“Them road agents an’ Injuns hev both had a hand in a 
circus © some kind hyar.” 

Sam Patchen, who had gone some distance to the left, came 
on the body of the Indian Hank Monk had slain. 


“Let us not 


here is the trail leading off to the west,” said 
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“Look hyar, boys,” he cried. “Thar’s been powder burned.” 

“What is it, Sam?” 

“A dead Injun.” 

“Let us follow the trail, it may lead to something,” urged 
Maurice. 

His request was granted, and the five men were soon gallop- 
ing away over the broad trail left by the banditti with their 
prisoners. 

At sunset they come up with them near the banks of a 
creek, just as they were going into, camp. 

At a given signal the five determined men dashed madly into 
the camp, firing guns and pistols at every road agent they saw. 
Big Perry at once realized the kind of a foe he had to contend 
with, and cried: 

“Ply, fly, for your lives.” 

There was mounting in hot haste, and flying for their lives. 
Owing to the deepening shadows of night, the horse hunters 
could not pursue the road agents far, and they escaped into the 
woods without loss, save one or two scratches. 

Filled with joy at the hope of soon rejoining Bessie, Maurice 
did not attempt to pursue the, banditti, but galloping up to 
where the prisoners were grouped, he asked: 

“Where is she? Where is she?” 

“Who air yer axin’ erbout, pilgrim?” asked Hank Monk. 

“Bessie.” 

“Ain’t here,” 

“Not here?” 

“No.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Don’t know—she ran off.” 

“Didn’t they have her? Didn’t they capture her?” 

_“Not much,” Hank Monk answered. “Yer see the Injuns 
had ’em all. I came up wi’ the stage an’ ran the Injuns off, 
then up came Big Perry an’ his precious gang an’ gobbled us 


all up. Waal, we had a purty interestin’ time o’ it, and while | 


it war goin’ on, it seems ther gal got away from everybody, 
an’ vamoosed.” 

“Have you no idea where she went?” 

“No more than the man in the moon.” 

Maurice was now wild. Bessie alone in the great forest, 
exposed to a hundred perils from man and beast! What was 
he to do? 

The Indians or the banditti might seize her at any moment, 
or she might be torn to pieces by a panther or other wild 
beast. In his agony of distress he determined to set out at 
once to search for her. 


“What, this night?” asked Old Buck. 

“Yes.” 

“Pad think yed want rest.” 

“Mought ez well try ter find a needle in a haystack,” put 
in Hank Monk, 

“No, I cannot stay an hour. I must go this minute.” 

They prevailed on him to wait, however, until he had taken 
some food, and then arming him with a Remington rifle and 
mounting him on a good horse, he set out on his desperate 
search. All night he wandered through the forest or roamed 
over the prairie, his blood again and again chilled by the 
dismal howls of wolves or screams of the panther. 

“Poor Bessie—oh, poor Bessie, what must be your suffer- 
ing?” he thought. 

Once he heard some voices in the wood. It proved to be two 
of the road agents. He avoided them, and continued to roam 
until dawn of day. 

The sun had risen and began its daily course, when he was 
startled by the sharp report of a rifle. Not knowing nor caring 
whether the shot came from friend or foe, he wheeled his horse 
about and bore down in the direction whence the shot came. 

As he was flying toward the place, he heard a thunder of 


hoofs, and saw the large white horse with the Bmpty Sade e 
on his back, galloping across the prairie, an arrow blekin 
into the saddle. 

At this instant a wild shriek went up on the air, and the 
horse and that valuable saddle were forgotten. 

“Oh, Bessie, Bessie, Bessie,” he cried, and spurred his horse 
to the top of its speed. ! 

Soon he came upon a sight which seemed to set his ‘blood 
on fire. He saw Bessie struggling in the grasp of three 
Indians. 

With a wild yell he swooped down upon them. He dared 
not fire lest his bullet might strike the girl, but he ran Ova 
one savage, struck another with the butt of his gun, and the 
third, dropping his bow and arrow, fled for life. 

“Bessie, Bessie, Bessie!” cried Maurice, leaping to the ground 
and seizing her in his arms, 

Bessie, overcome by fright, had swooned. 

He took her in his strong arms and carried her a long aa 
tance to a stream, where he proceeded to bathe her face. 

In a few moments she recovered, 

“Oh, Maurice, is it you?” she gasped. 

“It is I, Bessie; have no more cause for fear.” 

“What was it, oh, what was it?” she asked, pressing re 
hand upon her troubled brow. “Oh, yes, I remember me | 
was Indians.” 

“Have no fears, Bessie, you are safe. Then he told her all 
that had transpired since he had left her on the banks of the 
Cimmaron. 

“Now we will go at once to rejoin our friends, return tote 
stage and all resume our journey.” 

He spoke so hopefully and so cheerfully that a glad smile 
came over her face once more, and she said: S 

“Maurice, I begin to hope again.” 4 

“All will be well yet, Bessie.” 

He called to his horse, which came to his side and hg 
Bessie on the animal’s back, he took his rifle in” onee™ | t 
the bit of the animal in the other, and started dowr. i 
path to seek their friends. “3 

Once all their forces united the road agents and Indians cone 
bined would not dare attack them, y 

He was hurrying through the wood, chatting merrily with 
the beautiful girl, when suddenly two strange men, armed with 
Remington rifles leaped into the path before him, and, cooking: 


their guns, cried: 2 : xa 


“Halt!” 

“Here is trouble, Bessie, but never mind, I will- oleat 
away,” said Maurice, releasing the horse and cocking his gun. 

Three men sprang on him from behind and bore him to the 
ground. ` 


CHAPTER IX. -`> 
MAURICE AND THE HERMIT, 


“Who are you!” yelled Maurice, fighting like a mad. man 
for his freedom, 

“Come, come,” said a voice at his side. “Maurice a q 
there is no need for you to make a fool of yourself. Surrend S 
like a man.” a 

He ceased to struggle because he was overpowered and 
exhausted. f 

“You are—are Big Perry, the—road agent!” he gasped. 

“Yes.” 

For a moment Bessie sat on her horse as motionless as 
she had been turned to stone. Maurice had wholly engag 
the attention of the road agents, and she had been neglected 
yet. 


(Continued in next week's! PAN 
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_ MYSTERIOUS PLATE LIFTER.—Made of 
fine rubber, top with bulb on one end and 
inflator at other. Place it under a table 
cover, under plate or glass, and bulb is 
ressed underneath, object rises mysteriously; 
40 ins, long. Price, 25c., postpaid. 


‘WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 29 W. 26th Bt., N. Y. 


JUMPING CARD.—A 
pretty little trick, easy to 
perform. Effect: A select- 
ed card returned to the 
deck jumps high into the 
air at the performer’s com- 
mand. Pack is held in one 
hand. Price of apparatus, 
with enough cards to per« 
form the trick, 10e. 


M. O'NEILL, — 
425 W. 56th St, N. X. 


ERG- WRENCH Col 


plated, 
he it produces a near-piercing sound; 

de-s@ seller; illustration actual size. 

cee as. Price, 12c., by mail. 


WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 29 W. 26th St., N. Y. 


oes WHISTLE.—Nickel 


The Magic Nail.—A 
common nail is given 
for examination, and 
then instantly shown 
pierced through the 
finger; and yet, when 
taken out, the finger 
is found to be per- 
fectly uninjured, and 
the nail is again 
given to be exam- 
ined. Nicely finished. 

Price, 10c 


T CHAS, UNGER, 316 UNION ST., JERSEY CITY, N, J. 


_ MANY TOOL KEY RING. 


£ The wonder of the age. The 
Y \ greatest small tool in the 
Ñ world. In this little instru- 
ment you have in combination 
seven useful tools embracing 
a Ring, Pencil Sharpener, 
all Cutter and Cleaner, Watch 
Opener, Cigar Clipper, Letter 
Opener and Screw Driver. It 
is not a toy, but a useful ar- 
ticle, made of cutlery steel, 
_ tempered and highly nickeled. 
\. Therefore will carry an edge 
game as any plece of cut- 
wasr As a useful tool, nothing 
has ever been offered to the 
public to equal it. 


HAPPY 
HOOLIGAN 
JOKER. 


With this joker 
in the lappel of your 
eoat, you can make 
@ dead shot every 
time. Complete, 
with ruber ball and 
tubing. 
os Price, 15 cents, 
by mail, postpaid. 
29 W. 26th St., N. Y. 


` 


[WOLFF NOVELTY C0., 


CACHOO OR SNEEZING POWDER.— 
The gréatest fun-maker of them all. A small 
amount of this powder, when blown in a 
room, will cause everyone to sneeze without 
anyone knowing where it comes from. It is 
very light, will float in the air for some time, 
and penetrate every nook and corner of a 
room. It is perfectly harmless. Cachoo is 
put up in bottles, and one bottle contains 
enough to be used from 10 to 15 times. 

Price by mail, 10c. each; 3 for 25e. 


WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 29 W. 26th St., N. Y. 


; GETA 
FLY-0-PLANE 


It isnot only a toy, 
but a game that will 
interest both young 
„and old. The only 
flying toy without 
mechanism. Itisso 
shaped that when 
spun between the 
hands, as illustrat- 
ed, it will travel 
swiftly and straight 
in whatever direc- 
tion it is inclined. 
Catching it is as 
miuch fun as shoot- 
ingit. When played 
by a number of per- 
sons Out of doors, 
the sport becomes 
both exciting and 
invigorating. 


PRICE 10c. BACH, 
POSTPAID. 


Chas, Unger, 316 Union St., Jersey City, N. J. 


THE GERMAN OCARINO. 


= ‘A hand- 
some met- 
al instru- 
ment, 
made in 
Germany, 
from 
which pe- 
eullar but sweet music can be produced. 
Its odd shape, which resembles a torpedo 
boat, will attract much attention. We 
send instructions with each instrument, by 
the aid of which any one can in a short 
time play any tune and produce very sweet 
music on this odd looking instrument. 
Price 10 cents by mail postpaid. 
WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 29 W. 26th St., N. Y. 


DELUSION TRICK.—A magic little box in 
three parts that is very mystifying to those 
not in the trick, A coin placed on a piece of 
paper disappears by dropping a nickel ring 
around it from the magic box. Made of hard 
wood two inches in diameter. Price, 12c. 


M. O'NEILL, 425 W. 56th St, N. Y. 


CIGAR. 


The biggest 
Bell of the 
season. A real 


THE JOKER’S 


d in 
Peery center of ci- 


oe 
SSS O28, ar about one- 
N rrr alf inch from 
sy Cte end is a foun- 
S}2eg" tain of spark- 
] lets. 
ment the 
reaches this fountain hundreds of sparks of 
fire burst forth in every direction, to the as- 
tonishment of the smoker. ‘The fire Is stage 
fre, and will not burn the skin or clothing. 
After the fireworks the victim can continue 
smoking the cigar to the end. > 
Price, 10 cents; 3 for 25 cents; 2 dozen, 
90 cents, mailed, postpaid. 
WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 29 W. 26th St., N. X, 


JAPANESE TRICK KNIFE.—You can 
show the knife and instantly draw it across 
your finger, apparently cutting deep into the 
flesh. The red blood appears on the blade 
of the knife, giving a startling effect to the 
spectators. The knife is removed and the 
finger is found in good condition. Quite an 
effective illusion. Price by mail, 10¢e, each. 


WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 29 W. 26th St., N. Y. 


The Bot- 
tle Imp.— 
The pecu- 


» y this 
bottle is 
that it 

cannot be made to lie down, 
and yet by simply passing 
the hand over it, the per- 
former causes it to do so. 


This trick affords great 
amusement, and is of convenient size to carry 
ADOUL.. csc eeceeeeeecvens sossaeso ..Price, 100 


CEAS. UNGER, 316 UNION ST., JERSEY GITY, N. J. 


ELECTRIC PUSH BUT- 
TON.—The base is made of 
maple, and the center piece 
of black walnut, the whole 
thing about 1% inches in 
diameter, with a metal 
hook on the back so that 
it may be slipped over edge 
of the vest pocket. Expose 
to view your New Electric 
Bell, when your friend will 
push the button expecting to hear it ring. 
As soon as he touches it, you will see some of 
the liveliest dancing you ever witnessed. The 
Electric Button is heavily charged and will 
give a smart shock when the button is pushed. 

Price 100., by mail, postpaid. 


WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 29 W. 26th St., N. X. 


THE GREAT FIRE EATER. 


A great Sensational 
Trick of the Dayt 
With the Fire Eater in his 
| Sea eee any person can 

come a perfect salaman- 
der, apparently breath: 
Jireand ejecting thousands 
of brilliant sparks from 
his mouth, to the horror 
and consternation of all 
beholders, Harmless fun 
for all times, seasons and 
places. If you wish to 

roduce a decided sensa- 
ion in your neighborhood 
don't fail to procure one. We send the Fire Water 
with all the materials, in a handsome box, the sover 
of which is highly ornamented with illustrations in 
various colors. Price of ak complete only 15 ents, 
or 4 boxes for 50 cents, mailed postpaid; ene 
dozen by express $1.20. 

N. B.—Full printed instructions for performing 
the trick accom oy each box, which also contains 
sufficient mai ‘or giving several exhibitions. 


FRANK ROBINSON, 311 W. 4ith St., N. Y. 
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THE SURPRISE BOUQUET. 


The best cal 
joke of the season. 
This beautiful button- 
hole bouquet is made 
of artificial flowers 
and leaves which so 
closely resemble nat- 
ural flowers that not 
one person in a thou- 
gand would detect the 
difference. After 

lacing the bouquet : 

In your button-hole you call the attention of 2 
friend to its beauty and fragrance. He will very 
naturally mp Corre and smell of it, when, to hia 
utter astonishment, a fine stream of water will be 
thrown into his face. Where the water comes 
from is a mystery, as you can have your hands at 
y side or behind you, and not touch the bouquet 

any manner. You can give one dozen or more 

personsa shower bath without removing the bou- 
quet from y button-hole, and after the water ia 
exhausted it can be immediately refilled without 
removing it from your coat. Cologne can be used 
in place of water when desired. We have many 
taped things in our stock, but nothing that excela 

is. 

Price, complete in a beautiful box, with fall 
printed instructions, 25 cents, or three for 60 
cents; by mail post paid. 


Chas, Unger, 316 Union St., Jersey City, N. Ja 


petition. 
in a later issue. 


And each 100 headings—Oh, my! 
FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 


Was LOOK HERE! “ag 
SPLENDID PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY FREE 


Save the front cover page headings of this weekly, beginning with the 
issue dated March 10th, 1911, and ending with the issue of July 2ist, 
1911. No headings dated before March 10 or after July 21 will be accepted. 
Send us 25 headings within these 20 weeks and we will give you a valuable 
gift for them. The numbers need not be consecutive. 
Any reader can get a premium. We will describe the premium 


Each 25 headings will get you something you will like. 
Hach 50 headings will bring you something much better! 


This is not a com- 


ee a 24 UNION SQ., N, Y. 


The Dissolving Penny. 
—A genuine penny is 
SK held by the fingertips. 
SX You offer it to your 
À friend, and when he at- 
tempts to take it, the 
penny suddenly van- 
y ishes without any trace 

and is immediately reproduced from some 
quite unexpected place..++-++++++++* Price, 12¢ 


CHAS. UNGER, 316 UNION ST., JERSEY CITY, N. 3. 


THE DISAPPEARING CIGAR. 


A new and startling trick. You ask a friend if 
peal a a = ar; if he says “ssa suc is usually 
ease), you take from your pocket or cigar case, 
an ordina cigar, and Tand i to him” As he 
reaches out for it, the cigar instantly disappears 
right before his eyes, much to his astonishment. 
You can Se pray saying, you are very sorry, but 
that it was the last cigar you had, and the chances 
are that he will invite you to smoke with him if you 
will let him into the secret. It is not done by 
sleight of hand, but the cigar actually disappears 80 


fuddenty that it is impossible for the eye to follow 
$, and where it has gone, no one can tell. A won 
erful illusi N 


o mA 
a atie cents $ for 25 cents, by poste 
Chas. Unger, 316 Union St., Jersey City, N. J. 


COMICAL RUBBER 
STAMPS. 


ive 
que little 
people 
made of in- 
destructi- 
PY ble rubber 
mounte 
on black 
walnut 
blocks. 
The figures 
consist of 
Policeman, 
Chinaman, 
and other 
laughable 
figures as 
shown in 
Z ictures. 
; 8 EACH 
figure is mounted on a separate block, any boy can 
set up a regular parade or circus Be printing the 
figures in different positions. With each set of 
figures we send a bottle of colored ink, an ink pad 
and full instructions. Children can stamp these 
pictures on their toys, picture books, writin pape 
and envelopes, and they are without dou he 
most amnsing and entertaining novelty gotter up ia 
years. Price of the complete set of Rubber Stam] 
With ink and ink , only 10 cents, 3 sets for 
cents, one dozen 90 cents, by mail post-paid. 
L. Senarens, 347 Winthrop St., Brooklyn, N. X., 
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THE BEST YET! RIGHT FROM THE 
MINT.—We sell you for 10c., postpaid, a real 
mysterious trick that can be done without 
practice. The outfit consists of 2 metal rings, 
a cover on which to do the trick, aná the pic- 
ture board which seemingly does it all. Take 
any coin, just place the ring over it, say Go!” 
and it goes without touching it; say “Come!” 
and it comes back. Really clever, and your 
Send for whole- 


money back if you want it. 
sale price. 4 


WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 29.W. 26th St., N. Y. 


IMITATION CUT FINGER—A cardboard 
finger, carefully bandaged with linen, and the 
side and end are blood stained. When you 
slip it on your finger and show it to your 
friends, just give a groan or two, nurse it up, 
and pull a look of pain. You wil! get nothing 
but sympathy until you give them the laugh. 
Then duck! Price 10c., postpaid. 
FRANK ROBINSON, 311 W. 44th St., N. Y. 


THE MAGIC CARD BUZ. 


One of the best and cheapest tricks for givin 
parlor or stage exhibitions. The trick is performe: 


as follows: You snes any two persons in your 
audience to each select a card from an ordinary pack 
of cards, you then produce a small, handsome box 
made to imitate i bled leather, which anyone may 
examine as closely as they will. Younow ask one 
of thetwo who have selected cards to place his or her 
card inside the box, which being done, the lid is 
shut, and the box placed on the table. You then 
state that you will cause the cards to disappear and 
upon opening the box the card has vanished and the 
box found Sap ‘The other card is now placed in 
the box ; the idi is again closed and when the bex 
is opened the first card appar as strangely as it 
went. Othertricks can performed in various 
ways. You may cause several cards to disappeat 
after they are placed in the box, and then you can 
cause them all to Bie at once. You may tear 8 
card up, place it in the box, and on lifting the covet 
it will be found whole and entire. In fact, nearly 
every trick of appearance and disappearance can be 
done with the Magic Card Box. 
Full printed instructions by which anyone call 
perform the different tricks sent with each box. 

* Price 20 cents, by mail postpaid. $ 
WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 29 W. 26th St., N. X. 


| LATEST ISSUES © 


“PLUCK AND LUCK” |. 

672 Dick, the Half-Breed; or, ‘The Trail 
the Indian Chief. By An Old Scout. 

673 The Nihilist’s Son; or, The Spy of the 
Third Section. By Allan Arnold. 


674 The Aberdeen Athletes; or, The Boy 
Champions of the Century Club. By 
Howard Austin. ¢ 

675 Left on Treasure Island; or, The Boy 
Who Was Forgotten. By Richard R. 
Montgomery. oF 

676 Going Out West; or, The Fortunes of a 
Bright Boy. By Jas. C. Merritt. KM 

677 costs i of the Bat; or, The Boy Champion 
of the Pequod Nine By H. K. 
Shackleford. 

678 The Three Brown Hounds; or, The Brave 
Brothers of Toulon. By Gen. tasyA 
Gordon. oa 

679 Nobody’s Farm; or, The Schoolboy 
Squatters. By Allyn Draper. 

“WORK AND WIN” 

645 Fred Fearnot and “Little Dick”; or, The 
Trials of a Poor Working Boy. i 

646 Fred Fearnot’s Baseball Giants; or, 
Winning the perks Games. 

647 Fred Fearnot’s Boy Life’ Savers; or, 
Brave Work at the Beach. $ 

648 Fred Fearnot at Lone Pine; or, The 
Mystery of the Moonshine Camp. 

649 Fred Fearnot Playing the Game; or, 
Out With His New Nine. 

650 Fred Fearnot'’s Road Riders; or, Rust- 
ding With Roughs. 

651 Fred Fearnot and the Battery Boys; or, 
After the Wharf Rats. y 

652 Fred Fearnot’s Clever Curves; on, Beat- 
ing Out the Batsmen. at 

653 Fred Fearnot's Island Mystery; or, 


Camping in Canada. 


“THE LIBERTY BOYS OF ’76” 
587 The Liberty Boys’ Courage; or, Bafing 
a British Spy. Boe 
588 The Liberty Boys in Old Virginia; vs, 
The Fight at Great Bridge. 
689 The Liberty Boys Accused; or, Defend- 
ing Their Honor. 
540 The Liberty Boys’ Best Battle; or, The 
Surrender of Cornwallis. ] 
541 The Liberty Boys and Lightfoot; or, 
Dick Slater’s Indian Friend. S 
542 The Liberty Boys’ Hot Hunt; or, == 
ning Down a Traitor. p= 
543 The Liberty Boys ard Ake y 
or, The Signal Gun on B; 
544 The Liberty Boys Driving Ou 
or, Warm Work in Monmo' 
545 The Liberty Boys at Fraunces’ 
Ferreting Out a Wicked Plot. 


“FAME & FORTUNE WEEKLY” 
289 Winning a Fortune; or, The Boy Hero 
of the Mill. 
290 Stock Broker Dick; or, The Boy Who 
Broke the Wall Street ‘Market. 
291 
292 


š $ 
Hauts 
A 


drn; OT, 


On the Job; or,, Tom Taylors Ducky 
Venture. A 
The Lucky Seven; or, The Boys Who 
Won the Money. (A Wall Street 


Story.) 
Will the Waif; or, From Bootblack to 
Merchant. Serr 
Prince of the Curb; or, A College Boy 
in Wall Street. z 
295 Wrecked in the Gulf; or, The Gold of 
the Old Buccaneers. per 
296 The Rival Boy Brokers; or, Outf ~~. # 
Deal in Signt. (A Wall St.ectsstory.) 
297 Under the “Big Top’’; orr sa™in Acrobat to 

Manager. ~™OnEg 


293 
294 


“SECRET SERVICE” 
The Bradys and the Banker's Boy; or, 
The Kidnappers of Mulberry Bend. 
The Bradys After the Gold Brick Men; 
or, Chasing a Gang of Swindlers. 
The Bradys and the Diamond Heart 
The Mystery of a Mummy } 
The Bradys’ Red Glove Ciue; or, Thi 
Secret Band of Seven. -ig É 
The Bradys and the Man Next Door; vr, 
The Mystery House on High Street. — 
The Bradys’ Case in Chinatown; or, 
Tracking the Hip Sing Tong. 
The Bradys and the Mad Barber; or, 
Solving a Singular Secret. 5 
The Bradys’ Six Days’ Chase; or, Run- 
ning Down a Clever Crook, s 
646 The Bradys and the Black Dwarf; or, 
Working Up a Poison Clew. > 
SS e: 
For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to 
any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, 


in money or postage stamps, by ae 


Frank Tousey, Pub., 24 Union Sq., N.Y, 
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Young Wild West and the Silent Scout; or, The Sign that saved 


Young Wild West and Senor Santo; or, The Brigands of the Border. 
Young Wild West Calling the Cavalry ; or, Arietta’s "Thrillinig’tt 
Young Wild West’s Ready Rifle; or, The Bullet That Found a 


or, Arietta Duping 


Young Wild’ West Staking a Tender foot; or, Arietta and the Grizzly 
Wild West Roping the “Ghost Dancers”; or, Spoiling an Indian 
Young Wild West Capturing a Claim; or, Arietta and the Gold 
Young Wild West and the Deadwood Deadshot; or, The Man Who Was 
Young Wild West Rescuing a Ranchman; or; Arietta and the Rene- 
West Betrayed by a Greaser; Or, Sealed in an Aztec 
Young Wild West’s Fight at the Forks; or, Arietta and the Lost 
Young Wild West and the Desperado; or, The Masked Mei vz che 
Young Witd West's Weston Welcome; or, Arietta’s Birthday Gift. 


Young Wild West's Rapid Fire Fight; or, Holding a Cave of Gold. 
Young Wild West at ‘a Cowboy “Shindig”; or, Arietta Calling a 


Ride. 


Ar Wild West's Road Agent Hold-Up; or, Arietta Carrying the 
ail. 
Young Wild West and the Red Ranchero; or, The Plot to Burn a 


Trail; or, Arietta’s Nugget Clue. 


e Sagebrush; or, The ichestggng? jin 


Young Wild West and Little Moccasin ; or, Arietta’s Pawnee Peril. 
Young Wild West Stopping a “Shoot-Up”; or, The Grudge That Never 


sig —Latest Issues— 431 Young | Wild West's Death Draw; 
409 Mae SUH West in the “Land of Dead Things”; or, Arietta and | 439 Birin 
Itures. 
410 Young Wild West's Lightning Leap; or, A Desperate Duel on the Settlement. 
Horseback. ene 
411 Young Wild West in the Golden Valley; or, Arietta’s Indian Sign. ronan 
412 zone Wild West's Marked Mustang; or, Trapping the Baras ote a: reak. 
ieyeg. ä 
413 TNE Wild West and “Puncher Pete”; or, Arietta and the Dyna- aoe Pocket. 
mite. i 
f 7 7 436 
414 Rt aa West Almost Beaten; or, The Secret of the Blasted Be Hard to Beat. 
415 Young Wild West's Buffalo Hunt; or, Arietta’s Awful Ride. gade Cowboys, 
416 Young Wild West at Bolivar Butte; or, The Camp that was Run È zi 
ng a 438 Young Wild 
by “Bad” Men. Tomb, 
417 Young Wild West and The Trapped Troopers; or, Arietta and the |439 
Apache Ambush. Emigrant Train. 
418 Young Wild West and the Cow Girl Queen; or, The Clean-Up at |440 
Ranch Forty. Mountain. 
419 Young Wild West and the Indian Agent; or, Arietta’s Daring Bx- aes 
pose. 3 
420 Young Wild West and the Rich Ranchero; or, The Shot that Made 443 
a Friend. Ehu 
421 Tong aa West and the Death Stream; or, Arietta’s Awful Al- PE 
ernative, e 
422 Young Wild West and “Spotted Sam”; or, Trailing a Half-Breed. 446 
423 Young Wild West’s Scrimmage in Mexico; or, Arietta and the Mark. 
„ Vaquero Dandy. 447 
424 Young Wild West Balking the Bad Men; or, Saved by the Clever 
Chinee. 448 
425 Young Wild West Leading the Cowboys; or, Arietta’s Fight with Settlement. 
_ the Rustlers. 449 Young Wild West on a Puzzlin, 
426 mtd Wild West Outwitting the Outlaws; or, Dandy Dick’s | 450 ee aie West's Fight in th 
efiance, evada. 
427 Young Wild West Pursuing the Pawnees; or, Arietta and the Red- | 451 
skin Princess. 452 
428 ER MOTA West and “Cunning Chip”; or, The Gold Gang of the Was Pai 
ulch. 
429 Young Wild West and the Border Crooks; or, Arietta and the 
Smuggler Queen. 
430 Young Wild West Fighting the Fire Fiends; or, Saving a herd of 


Cattle. 
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No. 1., NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND 
DREAM 'BOOK.—Containing the great oracle 
of human destiny; also the true meaning of 
almost any kind of dreams, together with 
charms, ceremonies, and curious games of 
cards. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great 
book of magic and card tricks, containing full 
instruction on all the leading card tricks of 
the day, also the most popular magical illu- 
sions as performed by our leading magicians; 
every boy should obtain a copy of this book. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and 
wiles of flirtation are fully explained by this 
little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and 
hat flirtation! it contains a full list of the 
language and sentiment of flowers. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of 
this little book, It contains full instructions 
in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball- 
room and at parties, how to dress, and full 
directions for calling off in all popular square 
dances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete 

guide to love, courtship and marriage, giving 
sensible advice, rules and etiquette to be ob- 
served, with many curious and interesting 
things not generally known, 
No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETE. 
—Giving full instruction for the use of dumb 
‘bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, horizontal 
bars and various other methods of developing 
a good, healthy muscle; containing over sixty 
illustrations. 

No. 7% HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Hand- 
somely illustrated and containing full instruc- 
tions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, 
paroquet, parrot, etc. 

No. 8 HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST. 
—A useful and instructive book, giving a com- 
plete treatise on chemistry; also experiments 
in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemis- 
try, a directions for making fireworks, 
colored ‘fires, and gas balloons. 


No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILO- 
QUIST.—By Harry Kennedy. Every intelli- 
gent boy reading this book of instructions can 
master the art, and create any amount of fun 
for himself and friends. It is the greatest 
book ever published. 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self- 
defense made easy. Containing over thirty 
illustrations of guards, blows, and the differ- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every boy 
should obtain one of these useful and instruc- 
tive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS. 
—A most complete little book, containing full 
directions for writing love-letters, and when 
to use them, giving specimen letters for young 
and old. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO 
LADIES.—Giving complete instructions for 


writing letters to ladies on all subjects; also 

letters of introduction, notes and requests. 
No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF 

ETIQUETTE.—It is a great life secret, and 


one that every young man desires to know all 
about. There’s happiness in it. 


No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A com- 
plete hand-book for making all kinds of candy, 
ice-cream, syrups, essences, etc., etc. 

vo. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GAR- 
DEN.—Containing full instructions for con- 
structing a window garden either in town or 
country, and the most approved methods for 
raising beautiful flowers at home. 


No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full 
instruction in the art of dressing and appear- 
ing well at home and abroad, giving the selec- 
tions of colors, material, and how to have 
them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.— 
One of the brightest and most. valuable little 
books ever given to the world. Everybody 
wishes to know how to become beautiful, both 
male and female. The secret is simple, and 
almost costless. 


No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVEN- 
ING PARTY.—A most complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic reci- 
tations,’ ete., suitable for parlor or drawing- 
room entertainment. It contains mor¢ for the 
money than any book published. ? 


No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The 
most complete hunting and fishing guide ever 


published. It contains full instructions about 
guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fish- 
mae together with description of game and 
ish. ye 


fe 
No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.— 
Heller’s second sight explained by his former 
assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how the 
secret dialogues were carried on betwee the 
magician and the boy on the stage; also giving 
all the codes and signals. y 
No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DRE’ MS.— 
This little book gives the explanatio” r 


kinds of dreams, together with luck' ` 
_ lucky days. Sn: 

No. 24. HOW TO WRI? “TDs | TO 
-GENTLEMEN.—Containing dimetione for 


writing to gentlemen on all suvjects. 


No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.— 
Containing full instructions for all kinds of 
gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. Em- 
bracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor 
W. Macdonald. pi 

No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF 
RECITATIONS.—Containing the most popula 
selections in use, comprising Dutech dialect 
French dialect, Yankee and Trish  diáleo, 
pieces, together with many standard readmes 

No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND Jab 
A BOAT.—Fully illustrated. Full instructions 
are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, ‘companion 
sports to boating. ae 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNE 
one is desirous of knowing what his futur 
will bring forth, whether happine: i 3 
wealth or poverty. You can tell a 
at this little book. Buy one and be 
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